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TEMPLE OF A THOUSAND IMAGES, in Sanscrit, king or eater ot pure food. His original name was 
The accofipanying picture, drawn by Mr. Hill, is from a very | Lehta; after he became a priest he was called Sakia mouni, that 
choice production of a Dutch artist, procured for us by an officer | is, devotee of the race of Sakia, whence the appellation Siaka, 
of the U. 8. Japanese expedition, who has already enriched our | and the name of Xako applied to the head of the Buddhist church. 
pages with his own designs. It represents the interior of one of |The Buddhist mythology includes several Buddhas who preceded 
the most remarkable temples in the world, and its perfect unique- | Sakia-mouni, and the first of whom, Adi-Buddha, or the first 
ness will commend it to our subscribers, and serve to show, also, | Buddha, was believed to be the origin of all things. This first 
that we are ready to ransack the uttermost ends of the globe for | Buddha is worshipped in Japan under the name of Amida, and 
material to enrich our pictorial enterprise. The temple thus de- his temples and priests are the most namerons. The interior of 
lineated is near Miako, and is dedicated to Quanwon, the son of — the temple shown in our engraving is certainly withont a parallel 
Amida. It is a Buddhist temple, Miako being the residence of | in its appointments. A Datch traveller thus quaintly delineates 
the Xako, or high priest of the Buddhist hierarchy. Buddha, or 
the sage (a name changed by the Chinese into Fah-hi, Fuh or Fo), | 
was a title of honor bestowed on the first preacher of the religion | 
of the Buddhists after he had attained popularity. Asiatic tradi- | 
tion makes him the son of a king of Central India, Suddo-dana, 


its characteristic featares :—‘‘ There is a most famous Chappel 
about a League from Meaco, erected by some of their antient 
Emperors, and since by the Modern enlarged and beantified, being | 
420 Foot long, having two great Porches, with Portcullises in the 
middle: where entring you may first see a large Seat, on which 
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sits an Image, bigger than the Life, resembling a Giant, with Holes 
in his Ears, Bald headed and shaven after the manner of the 
Indian Brachmans ; over this huge figure hang several Cups, on 
both sides divers shapes of Armed Soldiers, Morisco Dancers, 
Exotick Wizards, and other dreadfal Figures, with antic Gestures : 
their Wind and Thunder also are personated in terrible Figures. 
Then they enter the Chappel, ascending on Seven steps, having 
five hundred Idols on each side fixed to the wall, all representing 
Canon (Quanwon), the son of Amida, with amiable Looks, each 
having thirty Arms, two of which are of ordinary size, but all the 
other very small, and in every Hand two Arrows, on their breasts 
are engraven seven little Faces, on the Heads Golden Crowns 
with strings of Diamonds. Moreover, not only the Chains, Bells . 
and other things belonging to these Images, but also the Statues 
themselves are all Massie Gold, wrought by the Goldsmith, inso- 
much that the Beholders Eyes dazle at the glory and splendor.” 
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CALYPSO, THE WANDERER. 


A TALE OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY T. BURLINGAME ROSS. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE LONE STAR AND HER COMMANDER. 


Wirurn one of the southern lagoons upon the coast of Texas, 
is the small bay of Goliad. It is not far from the mouth of the 
Nueces, and, like most of the Jagoons which abound upon the 
shores of the Gulf, affords a most excellent harbor. In the carly 
part of August, 1846, a small schooner lay at anchor within this 
bay. Isay a small schooner. She was a small vessel, and at a 
short distance appeared much smaller than she really was; but 
yet, for a schooner, she was lange enough—as large as the pecu- 
liar rig of that class of vessels would warrant. She was a pretty 
craft ; built after the model of our Baltimore clippers, and carry- 
ing a wide spread of canvass for such a hull. She carried a square 
topsail and topgallant-sail upon the fore, and a gaff-topsail upon 
the main. She was called the Lone Srar, and had for some 
years belonged to the Texan navy, having been employed in 
cruising after those Mexican vessels that had been fitted out for 
the especial purpose of committing depredations upon the sea- 
port settlements of the infant republic. And even now that 
Texas had been united with its gigantic sister, it was found neces- 
sary to keep the Lone Star in service, for manifold were the rob- 
beries still committed by the Mexican crafts, and none knew their 
haunts so well as did the commander of the gallant schooner. He 
seemed to have an intuitive perception of the approach of one, 
of these villanous freebooters, and he seldom missed them when 
once upon their track. 

The schooner lay close in to the bold shore, and it was but a 
few moments’ work to pull on board. A person not acquainted 
with the form and features of a schooner-of-war would have been 
surprised upon his visit to the deck of the Lone Star. That width 
of beam was not discovered from the shore, nor was the length, 
even, clearly made out, for the graccful bends at the bows and 
run were calculated to deceive the unpractised eye. However, 
on reaching the deck we find her to be a noble craft, and every- 
thing that meets the gaze betrays the most thorough order and 
regularity. 

She carried six brass guns—twelve-pounders—and the pikes 
that stood in their beckets about the masts were bright and sharp. 
Upon the quarter-deck, on the starboard side, with one hand ahold 
of a back-stay, stood a young man, not over five-and-twenty, 
whose uniform marked him as the captain of the vessel. He was 
a tall, stout man, with brown hair, and a rich, dark gray eye, and 
possessing one of those peculiar conformations of form and fea- 
ture which at once mark out the commander. Put such a man 
anywhere, even if it be in a chain-gang, and he will naturally as- 
sume 2 control over his companions, not more from his own nat- 
ural effort than from the instinctive bowing of other minds to his 
will. His face was one of more than ordinary manly beauty, and 
its tone of nobleness and authority was well sustained by the 
physical power which was at once apparent in the muscular mas- 
siveness and compactness of his frame. His name was Clarence 
Howard. He was a Virginian by birth, and having lost his pa- 
rents when quite young, he adopted the sea as the field of his la- 
bor. He was but a boy in years when the struggles of Texas to 
free herself from the Mexican yoke attracted his attention, and in 
company with a party of his friends he started for the scene of 
action ; and from that time he did his part well and truly toward 
establishing the republic. 

Close by the captain stood a small boy. He was not over fifteen, 
and even small at that. In frame he was very slight, yet a pass- 
ing observer could not fail to be attracted by his appearance, for 
there was something in his face that told of more than ordinary in- 
tellect and intelligence. His light flaxen hair was very thin and 
wavy, and seemed to leave his high, projecting brow almost with 
the appearance of baldness upon the top. His eyes, which were 
light gray in color, were different from most eyes. The pupils 
were long and cone-like, square at the base, and reaching to a 
point at their upper termination—about in the form of a sugar- 
loaf. The base of the pupil reached entirely to the white of the 
eye, while its apex was not far from the centre of the ball. In 
addition to this, the eyes were bright, sometimes sparkling like 
stars, and then at others, burning like fire; and, moreover, they 
seemed to possess a phosphorescent power, for in the dark they 
would often burn, or glow, with a brightness which rendered them 
visible when the face could not be seen. This boy’s name was 
Peter Sythe. Clarence Howard had found him, ten years before, 
when he first came out to Texas, on a wreck which had been cast 
up on the Isle de Bagin, just north of the Rio Grande, and since 
that time he had clung to his noble protector, with all the affection 
of a child for its parent. He had given his name as Pierre when 
first found, but the sailors changed it to the more democratic form 
of Peter. Of his early history he could give no account. He 
only knew that he had always been on ship-board, and that his 
father was Captain Sythe, and furthermore, that when he was 
cast away, all the crew were lost save himself. He was a hand- 
some boy, and but for the strange formation of the eye, he would 
have been without a single detraction from perfect beauty. 

The two lieutenants were pacing the quarter-deck upon the lar- 


board side. The first was Karl Lofton, a stout, powerfully built 
man, some thirty years of age, with light hair and blue eyes; a 
native of New York, though of German descent. The second 
was Martin Hart—another stout, robust man, with black hair and 
black eyes, and some four or five years older than Lofton. 

“ Peter,” spoke the captain, turning to his boy, “go and tell 


} the coxswain to have my gig manned.” 


“Going ashore, captain ?”’ asked Lofton, stepping over. 

“Yes,” returned Howard. 

“ Have you made up your mind yet when you'll sail ?” 

“Not quite, Lofton. But I shall sail for the first thing that 
turns up. We are doing no good here. Taylor and Worth have 
about all the supplics they can afford to wait for, and I under- 
stand that they are soon to start up into the country further. 
They mean to make their next attack upon Monterey. Such be- 
ing the case, I think we'll poke along down to the southward, and 
we may get upon the track of that villain, Tudel—Jilok Tudel— 
the most notorious pirate Mexico ever produced. By the cross, 
Karl, I’d like to meet that chap.” 

“So would we all,” returned the lieutenant, enthusiastically. 

“And then there’s more work, too,” resumed the captain. 
“The Mexican government has given out a lot of letters of 
marque; so you see, the Gulf’ll be swarming with privateers. 
They'll be only pirates, and that too, of the worst kind.” 

“ But wont the United States grant any such letters ?” 

“ No—I guess not.” 

“But why? Good gracious, if Mexico sends out her priva- 
teers, why shouldn’t we have some to offset them ?” 

“I don’t know, Karl. It isn’t a very honorable mode of war- 
fare, at all events; but you see, Mexico’s got no navy at all, and 
so she’s obliged to do this. She’s got one or two little scows, but 
they’re good for nothing. Why, I should not be afraid to engage 
their whole naval force with this schooner and its present crew.” 

“Then they need privateers ?” 

“To be sure they do; and if they’d only raise their own men, 
I wouldn’t care ; but they’ve sent a lot of letters of marque to 
Havana, in hopes that the Cubans will fit out privateers against 
us ; and we have the best of reasons for believing that privateers 
are being fitted out in England to cruise under the Mexican flag. 
It is a sure thing that two of them have left Liverpool for that 
purpose. What d’ye think of that?” 

“ Why—I’ll tell ye, captain. I’m very glad we hold our com- 
mission regularly ; and I only hope we may meet an Englishman 
cruising under the Mexican flag. It kind o’ strikes me now, that 
I should rather let a real Mexican pirate go free, than to let off 
them as ought to be in better business. However, we may find 
one of ’em, ch?” 

“T hope so,” was Howard’s reply, as he turned toward his 
cabin. 

He then went below, and when he returned to the deck, he was 
all ready for going on shore. His heavy sword was buckled on, 
and a brace of six-barrelled pistols graced his belt. Even the 
shore of Texas, along the banks of the Nueces, was not without 
danger to the American. 

The boat was alongside and manned, and having sent Peter 
over first, the captain followed him, and then gave the order for 
pushing off. There were some dozen huts scattered about upon 
the shore, one of which, larger than the rest, was occupied by a 
man named Gould, who was an old trapper and hunter, and who 
had made much money at his business. Howard left his boat and 
crew at the shore, and with Peter as a companion, he went up to 
Gould’s hut, and found the owner within. 

“ Ah, captain—still here, eh?” uttered the old trapper, as he 
grasped Howard by the hand. 

“ Yes, my old friend,” returned the young man. “I’m here for 
awhile. But I came up now to see if you had heard from the 
west’rd.” 

“ Yes, captain—I’m just from Santa Fe. The brave Fremont 
has joined Commodore Sloat, and just as I was startin’ the news 
came in by an Indian runner a horseback, that Montgomery had 
taken San Francisco.” 

“Do you think it’s true ?” 

“ Of course "tis. And now what’s been done here? Where's 
old Zachary ?” 

“«O, he’s right side up, you may rest assured. He has captured 
everything that came in his way thus far, and now he’s bound for 
Monterey—he and Worth together.” 

“ That’s the talk. Why, I tell ye, cap’n, ’tain’t no sort use 
for them ’tarnal Mexicans to think o’ beatin’ our boys. Just as 
sure as I’m alive now, three thousand true blue Yankees with old 
Zachary at their head ’u’d march right through the very heart o’ 
Mexico. By gimeni! folks says as how’t the Yankees could 
fight well enough on their own dirt, but take them anywhere else, 
and they’d be down. But look at this ere—what do ye think 
now, eh? Guess they’ll begin to think ’at all a’n’t fightin’ men 
that looks like sich. Give me old Zachary yet.” 

If Jim Gould had a weakness beyond his hatred of the Mexi- 
cans, it was his ardent respect for General Taylor; and he had 
often been heard to remark that there wa’n’t but one Zachary 
Taylor, ‘cause there wa’n’t room but for one. Howard smiled at 
the old trapper’s earnestness, and having learned all that he had 
come to learn, he arose to take his leave. He had already put on 
his cap and turned toward the door, when the old man stopped 
him. 

“Look here, capt’n,” he cried, in an earnest tone. “ Have ye 
been to Vera Cruz since I’ve been gone ?” 

“No. I’ve been cruising about the Gulf some, but haven’t 
stopped there. But why do you ask ?”’ 

“ Why—p’r’aps ye'll say it’s none o’ my business—but I guess 
I'll run the risk. Ye know one Antonio St. Marc ?” 


“Of course,” uttered Clarence, changing color. “ And what 
of him?” 

“Ye know that gal o’ his’n too, I take it ?” 

“Don’t bother me, Gould. You mean Donna Irene.” 

“ Yes, Ido. And ha’n’t ye heard nothin’ from her ?” 

“ No—not a word. But what is it?” 

“ Well—to tell ye the truth, capt’n,” returned the old man, 
with some show of embarrassment, “I don’t exactly know my. 
self. There was an old woman came with us from Bexar, and 
left us this mornin’. Shoe was inquirin’ for you, and said she had 
come from Vera Cruz. She seemed to be—ch—look there—right 
down the hill ; that’s the woman now, as sure as fate. Don’t you 
see her ?” 

“Ts that the one ?—that old, bent-up woman ?” 

“Yes. Just as likely as not she’ huntin’ for ye now.” 

“ You say she’s come from Vera Cruz?” 

“So she said. But see—she’s goin’ down to your boat.” 

Without speaking further the captain beckoned to his boy, and 
then started from the trapper’s hut. 


CHAPTER II. 


CALYPSO, AND HER MESSAGE. 


Tne sun had already sunk beneath the nearest tree-tops when 
Clarence Howard left the trapper’s cot. He hastened down to the 
water’s edge, and arrived there just as the old woman, whom he 
had seen from the hut, was inquiring for the captain of the 
schooner. She appeared to be somewhere between fifty and six- 
ty years of age ; quite small in frame, and much bent by age and 
care—or it may have been by some injury—for her back was bent 
more than such age as her’s could ordinarily have done. She 
seemed to be an Indian woman, though she spoke both Spanish 
and English very well. Her hair was long and mitted, and very 
black, with here and there a silvery line ; her eyes were black and 
large, and burned with a strange fire. Her garb was very simple, 
consisting of the colored blanket and skirt usually worn by those 
Indians who had lived in the neighborhood of civilization, the 
only protection for the head being the folds of the blanket, which 
she could draw up at will. Her legs were shielded by leather 
leggings, while upon her feet she wore the light boots of buffalo 
hide usual among the Mexican Indians. Take her all in all, she 
was a curiosity in the genus of humanity. As she stood, with her 
back bent, she looked like a dwarf with a huge hump upon the 
back, and it only required the tall, conical red cap, with its bob- 
bing tassel, to finish the picture of just such a sprite as wo read 
of in old legends of the Rhine. 

“Have you been searching for me, my good woman?” asked 
Clarence, as he came up. 

The woman started when she heard the voice, and having 
made sure who it was that had spoken to her, she asked : 

“ Are you the captain ?” 

“Of this schooner—yes.” 

“ And is your name Clarence Howard ?” 

“It is.” 

She looked him steadily in the eye for some moments, and then 
slowly allowed her eye to wander over his person, as though sho 
would read him all through by his looks. The young man did 
not feel at all uneasy beneath this scrutiny, though it must be con- 
fessed that he experienced some curious emotions. 

“IT would like to speak with you a moment, good sir,” she 
said, after she had finished her examination. 

“ For what t” asked Howard. 

“ Come with me a short distance away, and I’ll tel you.” 

“ But why not speak here ?” 

“I would speak with you concerning Donna Irene St. Mare,” 
the woman whispered, in a tone so low that only Howard could 
hear it, and at the same time gazing sharply in his face. 

“ Lead on,” returned Clarence, quickly. “Lead on.” 

Slowly the woman walked, or hobbled, away towards the near- 
est hut, and as soon as she was beyond the hearing of the boat- 
men, she turned and motioned for her companion to stop. 

“Now, senor capitan, you must listen. You say you know 
Donna Irene St. Marc ; and she has told me that she knows you.” 

“She? Irene ‘—then you have seen her?” cried Clarence. 

“Yes—lI have seen her within these two weeks; and she tells 
me that you are her best friend.” 

“ Did she tell thee that ?” 

“Yes. Did she not tell me truly ?” 

“Tell you truly ?” uttered the young captain, ardently. “0, she 
has no truer friend—none truer than I.” 

* And I think the maiden loves thee, Senor Americano.” 

“ Did she tell thee so?” asked Clarence, in a quick, breathless 
whisper. 

“Not in so many werds, but then there be other languages than 
the one the mouth speaks. She called thy name, senor ; and while 
she spoke that name with her lips, she told me her love with her 
eyes.” 

“‘ Ah, you may have read unwarranted by—” 

“ Hold, senor. Thou hast not told me in so many words that 
thou didst love the Lady Irene. And more—thy lips might have 
asserted the fact an hundred times, and I would not have been 
one half so sure as Iam now that I have read the tale in thine 
eye and in thy looks. Be sure Irene loyes thee most truly; and 
well she may.” , 

“I hoped I had her gratitude, but her love was more than I 
had dared to hope for.” 

“ Ah, thine own eye gives the denial of that, senor.” 

“No, no, woman. I may have prayed that sho might love m¢ 


_ but hope would imply more than was mine. — So fair—so lovely— 


so wealthy—so noble! Ah, I had not soared so high.” 
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“Never mind. I'll give thee all the belief in my power. And 
now to my business. In all Vera Cruz poor Irene has not a 
friend. A terrible fate awaits her, and there is none nigh to avert 
the blow.” 

“How! A blow? a@ fate—a terrible fate? Speak, woman. 
What is it you mean *” 

“Listen, senor, You have heard of one Jilok Tudel ?” 

«] know but one of that name.” 

« And he ¢” 

“Js a pirate.” 

“ Yes—the very one. And now St. Mare swears his child shall 
marry with that dreadfal man !” 

For some moments Howard gazed into the woman’s face with- 
out speaking. The sun had sunk from sight, and the twilight 


was creeping on. Those dark, swarthy features were now indis- | 


tinct bencath the long, matted hair, but those two large black eyes 
gleamed out with undimmed power, for she seemed deeply moved. 

“Did I understand you?” the young man asked, at length. 

“J think you did, senor.” 

“But you did not mean, then, what you said ?” 

“J did mean it, senor capitan. Antonio St. Marc would mar- 
ry his child to the pirate Tudel !” 

“ Ah—he does not know who this Jilok Tudel is.” 

“He knows him far better than you can, senor.” 

“ And knowing him to be the wicked, bloody pirate, would he 
still—” 

“ Force his sweet child to marry him, senor. You may as well 
speak it out, for so the truth is.” 

“But St. Marc is a monster !” 

“ He is, senor.” 

Again Clarence Howard hesitated, and gazed fixedly in the 
woman’s face. ‘There was truth in her tone, and a stern purpose 
of honest intent in her look. But he could not let the fatal belief 
in without an effort. True, he knew but little of St. Mare. 
Four years before, while cruising off the northern coast of Yuca- 
tan, he had fallen in with a Cuban pirate. It was his first cruise 
as master of a vessel. Houston had early discovered his ripe and 
noble qualities, and forwarded his claim to the post of command- 
er of the Lone Star, which vessel was then fresh from the build- 
er’s hands. The youthful commander had given chase to a 
Mexican freebooter, but lost him in the night, and on the follow- 
ing morning he found the Cuban on his lee quarter. He knew the 
craft in a moment, for he had had positive information concerning 
her from the authorities at Villa del Rio, and he at once gave 
chase. The pirate tried to run round Cape Catoche, but the Lone 
Star cut her out, and captured her—carrying her by the board af- 
ter a smart engagement of fifteen minutes. On beard this pirate 
the young captain found a wealthy Mexican and his daughter. 
The former introduced himself as a Castilian gentleman, of Vera 
Cruz, and had been captured by the pirates while on his way, 
with his child, to visit some friends in Havana, where he had 
meant to spend the season. 


His child was then fifteen years of age, and so beautiful that | 


even then Clarence almost wished he had never seen her. The 
story of their preservation was this: They had taken passage in a 
brig, St. Mare taking only about two thousand dollars with 
him for incidental expenses. Only two days before the coming 
of the Lone Star, the brig was overhauled by the pirate, all her 
valuables taken out, and then the villains proceeded to lash the 
crew to various parts of the vessel previous to scuttling her, they 
having planned to save only the youthful maiden! But St. Marc 
promised them, if they would spare him, to pay them one thou- 
sand gold doubloons, and as soon as he could convince them that 
he would do this, they agreed to spare him; but they destroyed 
all the rest. 

Clarence delivered the pirates up to justice, and conveyed St. 
Mare and his child back to Vera Cruz, whither they chose to go. 
Surely it was a terrible fate from which the young captain had 
saved the maiden, and both she and her father seemed very grate- 
ful. He remained with them two days at that time, at their sump- 
tuous dwelling in Vera Cruz, and he had visited them since. He 
knew that St. Marc had been rather cool and distant at his last 
Visit, and he attributed it to the fact that the wealthy hidalgo 
wanted him not for a son-in-law. He had regarded the man as a 
dark, stern parent, and an unflinching aristocrat, but he had not 
thought him capable of such blackness of heart as this intelligence 
Would seem to indicate. 

“ Woman,” he said, slowly and sternly, “mark me. Jilok Tu- 
= is a blood-stained pirate. Do you know of another Jilok 

udel 

“T do not, senor,” the woman answered, just as slowly and 
sternly as her interlocutor had spoken. 

“Bat do you know this one—the pirate ?” 

“I do, senor—very well.” 

“Ha—then you know him! You know, then, of what you 
speak 

“I do know very well. Antonio St. Marc has sworn that his 
child shall marry this wretched man. Now go you there, bat be 
Sure St Mare sees you not. No—hold! the pirate is at sea—” 

“Yes, madam, and I was waiting orders to go in pursuit of him. 
Texpect news from the outlaw this week.” 

“Then if you capture him, so much will be gained. But you 
must see Donna Irene.” 

“Tshould like to see her, but I cannot enter Vera Cruz open- 
ly now. You must remember that our country is at war with 
Mexico,” 

“I know,” returned the woman. “But that:must not prevent 
younow. JI tell thee Irene is in danger, and she looks to thee to 
‘ave her. She loves thee with a woman’s heart and soul. From 
the moment when first she knew you she has loved you. She 


dream; not that I would tell thee this—and yet she wished for | 


me to send thee to her if I could find thee. See her, and she will 
tell thee more. In disguise thou canst enter the city. None need 
know that you are of the enemy. Speak, now, and tell me—wilt 
thou go ?” 

“ First tell me who and what thou art?” Clarence said, after 
some moments’ hesitation. 

“Tam called Calypso. Some call me Calypso, the Wanderer ; 


and they are not far out of the way, for surely none wander more 
thanI do. That Iam an Indian, I doubt not my face already 


tells you, eh t” 

“ Most assuredly it does,” was Howard’s reply. 

“ And furthermore I can only tell you that I am what my so- 
briquet indicates. I am the Homeless—the Wanderer—and al- 
most—Friendless. But that is all.” 

“ Bat what is Donna Irene to you ?” 

“What is she to you?” Calypso asked, with a smile. 

“T understand what you mean,” the captain answered. 
I knew not but that she might be some-—some—” 

“Perhaps you were going to say, relative.” 


However, you must be something to her, or you would not have 
come so far.” 

“ Ah, senor, it matters little to me which way I go. I may as 
well wander hither as to wander thither—as well to Texas as to 
California ” 

“ And have you ever wandered off so far *” 

“ As California ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Yes, senor. I move hither and thither continually. But 
enough of this. Thou wilt not fail to visit Vera Cruz, and see 
Donna Irene. Once more I tell thee, thou alone canst help her.” 

“‘But—pardon me—that is very strange. Are there not in 
Mexico those who love her ?” 

“Yes, many. But, alas, not one upon whom fear of the father 
does not operate more powerfully than does the love of the child.” 

‘* And will Donna Irene expect me?” 

“ She will ope for your coming, for she bade me tell thee so.” 

“Then most assuredly I shall go.” 

“ But remember—let your disguise be’ perfect, for be sure that 
Antonio St. Marc will not spare thee, if he detects thee.’’ 

“T will be careful of that, madam.” 

“One thing more,” resumed the woman, moving nearer to 
the captain, for the boy Peter was approaching the spot, “she 
bade me tell you, if you came, that she would recognize you by 
your whistling the first bar of ‘Paciencia y barajar,’ then passing 
on to the third, and from that-to the fifth bar. One half the lepe- 
ros of the city are continually hamming and whistling the tune, 


but of course no one would think of performing it in that way. | 


She said you knew it.” 

“ Yes,” returned Clarence, “I know it very well.” 

“Then you have all the instructions you need. She will give 
you the rest when you see her.” 

“If I see her. But did she tell you what answer she would 
return to my signal *” 

“O, yes. I had forgotten, senor. Yes, she said she would 
sing the second, fourth and sixth strains of the same tune.” 

“One thing more, good woman. Fear not for the boy; he is 
my confidante in everything, and if I go to Vera Cruz, he will go 
with me. What I wish to ask is, if Jilok Tudel is nowin Vera 
Cruz—or if he was when you were there ?” 

“No, senor; he was at sea, and they knew not when he would 
return. Only St. Marc has assured Irene that she must be his 
wife when he returns. She despises the man, even now that she 
thinks him an honest merchant; but if she knew him for what 


he really is, she would go crazy with the thought of such a union. | 
I think you will go as I have asked, and if you free the maiden | 


from the snares that now beset her, you will find your reward—be 
sure of that. And now, farewell. We shall mect again if we 
bath live.” 

With these words the woman turned away, and was soon lost 


to sight in the gloom; and long after she was gone did Howard ' 


stand and gaze after her. 

“Captain,” spoke the boy, laying his hand lightly upon his 
commander’s arm, ‘“ there’s a boat just come up from Matamo- 
ras, with a message for you.” 


CHAPTER III. 
BATTLE WITH THE PIRATE. 


Wuew Captain Howard reached the shore where his boat was, 
he found a second boat there, in which there were four men, the 
fifth one of her men being upon the beach. This latter man How- 
ard recognized as a sergeant of one of the companies stationed 
at Matamoras, whose name was Beecher. 

“ Come,” cried the captain, jumping into his gig, “let us go 
on board and have some supper, and then we’ll do our business.” 

Beecher followed Howard’s example, and in a few minutes 
more the party were on the schooner’s deck. Supper was ready, 
and the captain invited Beecher to his cabin, while the other men, 
who were privates in the “army of occupation,” went forward 
with the crew. 

“ Now,” said Howard, afcer they had taken their seats around 
the table, “ what news do you bring from Matamoras ?” 

“The colonel sent me up, sir,” returned the sergeant, “to in- 
form you that that notorious Mexican pirate was in our waters.” 

“Ha!” uttered Howard, dropping his knife, “do you mean 
Tudel ?” 


“ Yes, sir. It must have been him. 


“ But 
| tention turned to him more than ence before. I’ll hunt him up if 
| possible, you may be assured.” 
“T will not say that the thought did not enter my mind, for un- | 
der the excitement of your story I forgot the color of your skin. | 


He gave chase to a brig | 


that came from New Orleans to bring us stores. Once he came 
so near that the Americans could see the guns upon the pirate’s 
deck, but night shut in, and on the next morning the brig ran into 
Matamoras. That @as only night before last. There is another 
brig due from New Orleans with provisions and clothing for our 
forts on the Rio Grande, and we have feared that the pirate may 
overhaul her. The colonel said he believed you had full power 
to go in pursuit.” 

“Of course Ihave. I have a right to take any Mexican vessec! 
I can find—just as much right as any other vessel of war in the 
United States service.” 

“It would be a blessing to our people,” resumed Beecher, “if 
you could capture that villain. He has been a pirate for several 
years; bat now that he has a letter of marque from his govern- 
ment, his boldness and assurance exceed all bounds. But mind 
you—he is not a privateer—not by any means; he is a pirate of 
the blackest dye.” 

“1 know him,” returned the captain, “and I have had my at- 


Nothing more was said upon the subject until after supper was 
ended, and then Howard gained all the information the sergeant 
had to impart. The latter was invited to remain over night, but 
he had orders from his superior to return immediately, and having 
given all the instructions committed to his keeping he called his 
men to the boat, and set off; the moon was up, and with a fair 
wind the little cutter started through the water with the promise of 
reaching Matamoras before midnight. . 

On the following morning all hands were called as soon as the 
day broke, and having informed them of the purpose he had in 


| hand, the captain ordered the anchors up and sail made ; and ere 


the boatswain piped to breakfast, the Lone Star had cleared the 
lagoon and entered the broad gulf. The wind was moderate from 
the southward, and Howard laid his course to the eastward, in- 
tending for a while to keep the track of vessels from New Orleans 
to Matamoras. Thus he stood on until near night, and just as 
the sun was going down, a sail was discovered to the eastward, 
which at length proved to be a brig standing in toward the coast. 
Just at dark Howard spoke her, and found her to be the store 
brig which was expected at Matamoras. 

“ Have you seen anything of a Mexican brig ?” Clarence asked, 
as he came up under the brig’s quarter and hove to. 

“Don’t know,” returned the commander of the merchantman. 
“’Bout three hours ago one o’ the men in the top saw a sail 
away to the south’rd and east’rd ; but we lost sight of it, and ha’n’t 
seen it since.” 

“Could you make out which way it was standing?” 

“T should think from the way it went out o’ sight, that she was 
standin’ to the east’rd, and per’aps to the north’rd of that.” 

By this time the vessels had fallen so far apart that it was diffi- 
cult to understand more, and Howard squared away and stood 
on. During the night a strict watch was kept up, but nothing 
was seen. On the next morning, however, just as the men were 
getting up from their breakfast, the lookout at the foretopmast 
cross-trees reported a sail right ahead. In half an hour more it 
was made out to be a brig standing to the southward. All sa‘l 
was put upon the schooner, and at the end of an hour the stran- 
ger was found to be a vessel-of-war of some description, as her 
ports could be plainly seen. 

“ She’s a Mexican. There’s no mistake about that,” said Lof- 
ton, who had been examining the stranger through his glass. 

“ And if she’s a Mexican, she must be the pirate,” added How- 
ard, who was also using his glass. “ Look ye, Lofton, we’ll stand 
on to the east’rd a few minutes, just to see what she’ll do. 
They haven’t surely had a chance yet to tell that we’ve changed 
our course.” 

Accordingly the schooner was kept on, and in fifteen minutes 
more the brig wore about and stood directly for her. The wind 


| was now but very little south of west, and the brig had been 
| standing upon the starboard tack before she wore. 
| of the schooner were masked by sliding ports, though they were 


The guns 


all ready to run out at a moment’s notice. 

“She don’t take, I guess,” remarked Lofton, as he noticed 
the movement of the Mexican. 

“ Bat she hopes to take us, without doubt,” returned Howard, 
with asmile. ‘‘ However, let her work awhile; we’il be sure who 


| she is before we make any decided movement.” 


The schooner was now standing due east, and the brig was 
nearly abreast of her and standing on a course across her fore- 
foot. Thus matters rested for half an hour more, and then the 
brig was not over a mile distant. She now hoisted the Mexican 
flag and fired a gun. 

“TIsn’t that rather cool?” said Hart. 

“Rather,” returned Howard. “ But if he knew who he’d fall- 
en afoul of I’m thinking he’d feel not quite so cool. He takes 
us for one of the small transports on our way home. But we’ll 
soon show him his mistake. Mr. French, you may open the arm- 
chest and distribute the ammunition, and then open the maga- 
zine. Mr. Lofton, have all hands called, and prepare for action. 
Work with a will, now.” 

Thus speaking, the captain took his glass and examined the 
brig once more ; and as he turned again to his officers, his face 
wore an eager, gratified expression. 

“It is Tadel’s vessel!” he said, closing his glass and placing 
it beneath his arm. “Mind you—there’s no mistake about this. 
And now if he’s not our’s before the sun sets, then I am very 
much mistaken as to our power. Stand by now!” 

By this time the brig was within half a mile, and had fallen 
upon the schooner’s quarter ; all the men of the latter vessel had 
armed themselves, ard were by the guns, ready fur the command 
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ot the moment. Howsrd ordered the flag to be ran up, and in 
a moment after the stars and stripes fluttered out to the breeze, 
the brig fired another gun, this time sending a round shot plough- 
ing up the water under the schooner’s stern. 

“ Stand by!” ordered Howard, whose nether lip was now set, 
and whose step had become stern and emphatic, as though he 
stood on impregnable ground. “ All ready to take in the fore- 
topsail,” he cried. “ Aloft and stand by to furl the sail. We 
topgallant-sail were farled the brig 

y the time the topsail an were 
fired again, and this time her 
ball struck the water under the 
schooner’s bow. 

“TI think our shot will reach 
her well now,” said Howard, 
turning towards French, the 

nner. 

“Yes, sir—you may swear to 
that afore a vastice,” retarted 
the old salt. 

“Then stand by. We'll give 
"em a taste of our starboard bat- 

first. Sheets, there, fore and 
aft. Stand by. Out with the 
guns!” 

This order was quickly obey- 
ed, and as soon as the guns 
were run out and levelled, and 
the priming applied, the match- 
es were t up, and the cap- 
tain was informed that all was 
ready. 

o stand by, and aim as 
quickly as possible. Heltn a-port 
—easy. Round in on the sheets. 
So—steady. Stand by!’ 

This movement brought the 


schooner directly across the 
= 


THE PAULINEN-BRUNNEN, LANGEN SWALBACH. 


brig’s bows, and the three brass 
guns upon the starboard side, 
which were loaded with round 
shot and a stand of grape, were 
quickly aimed, the hav- 
ing orders to fire as soon as he 
could get loaded. It was but a moment’s work to level the guns, 
and then the matches were applied. Without waiting to see the 
effects, the schooner was kept on into the wind and put about in 
fine style ; and in two minutes more the larboard broadside was 
ted. By this time the brig had begrn to round in for luf- 

, but ere she could turn her head away, the Yankees gave 


for the brig had come up nearer to 
bade his 


crashing sound on board 
the schooner, for a round 
shot had strack the star- 
board cathead, and had 
knocked it to splinters. 
And there was a deep 
grosa, too—for a man 

y upon the forecastle 
weltering in his blood, 
and dying. The men 


him—he was a 
ve and true man—while one 
of his comrades held his head 


“Pi Never mind me,” the noble 
fellow cried. ‘‘I know you will 
avenge my death, so I leave you 
con—” 

“Content, he would have said,” 
shouted the boatswain, as he let 
the dead man’s head back upon 
the deck, and then started to 
his feet. ‘ Lay us alongside the 
villain now, sir. Lay us al 
side, capt’n, and we'll m 
se work of the blood-thirsty 


larence Howard cast aoe 
around upon his crew, he 
saw that his men were nerved 
up now to the work. Every 
eye flashed with eager defiance, 
and every lip was set with an 
by the 

“ Shall we m 
board?” the asked, in 
quick, thrilling tones. 

One simultaneous “ yes ” from 
the lips of the crew burst upon 
the air, and on the next moment 
the order was given for bringing 
the schooner to the wind. The 
brig now lay stern-to, and con- 
oy could bring no guns 
to bear as the Yankees came up. 
Howard brought his vessel hand- 
somely up under the pirate’s 

uarter, and the graplings were 
thrown with such exact preci 


sion that the —- bows 
were stopped directly bencath 
the brig’s main chains. 

[ro BE ConTINUED.] 
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GERMAN WATERING PLACES. a week. The animals are drawn 
Of course no one thinks of up in line, mounted by their own- 
ers, a little flag. 


Brunnens of Nassau, so admira- 
in most amusing book, 
“Bubbles from the Brunnens. 
we give tic 

most features of 


lid saloon of dimen- 
8, surrounded of 
Limburg marble. 


(boiling spring), which is ap- 
by @ promenade lined with acacias. The tem 

of the spring is 56 Reaumer, and there is so abundant a supply, 
that the surplus water rushes thro the gutters of the streets, 
smoking hot. The spring itself looks like a cauldron in violent 
ebullition. Our second engraving depicts the scene of the Paulinen- 
Brunnen, Langen Swalbach, with the pretty enclosure of the 
spring, and a neat handmaiden filling the tamblers for the ladies 
and gentlemen. The spring is surrounded by trees, and seats 

ed beneath form lounging places. The Paulinen- 

mnen is so called in honor of the Duchess of Nassau. Our 
third engraving gives a general view of Ems from the Moss House 
on the Baederly. Ems is pleasantly situated on the River Lahn, 
hemmed in between it and the cliffs of Baederly, which recede 
from the water’s edge only just far enough to admit of the row of 
houses on which we look down in our picture. The place is very 
hot in sammer, it is so environed by hills. The woods, however, 
form an agreeable shelter from the noonday heats. To retarn for 
& moment to Wiesbaden—let us glance at the horse-bath which 
forms the subject of our fourth illustration. This bath is sur- 
rounded by quaint old buildings, and is well arranged tor the pur- 


All 


THE HORSE BATH, WEISBADEN. 


. One horse is already immersed, and is glancing round to 
is companions who are about to enjoy the same luxury. To ex- 
plain the reluctance of the animal who is holding back against 
the strength of his groom, we must remark that the water is very 
hot. The next picture exhibits the amusing spectacle of the 

| donkey-review which takes place at the Four Towers, Ems, once 


they 

tisa picturesque sight to wit- 

ness a group of gaily dressed la- 

dies on these useful and surefoot- 

ed creatares, descending one of 

the hills. The saddles are cov- 

ered with coarse scarlet or bright 

blue cloth, and the donkey always 

wears a fine red band on his fore- 

head. Our last engraving repre- 

sents the interior of the Brunnen 

Neider Seltzer, where the Seltzer 

water is put up which circulates 

all over the world, and supplies 

an immense revenue to the duke 

who is the proprietor of the 

spring. We see here the various 

processes of washing, bottling 

etc. No one has described this 

% ~—-Seene more fally than Sir Francis 

Head. He says: “ On approach- 

ing a circular shed, covered 

with a s roof supported by 

ts, but open on all sides, [ 

‘ound the single brunnen, or well, 

from which this celebrated water 

is forwarded to almost every quar- 

ter of the globe, The hole, which 

was about five feet square, was 

bounded by a framework of four 

strong beams, mortised together. 

A small crane with three arms, to each of which was suspended a 

square iron crate or basket, a little smaller than the brunnen, 

stood about ten feet off; and while peasant girls with a stone bot- 

tle (holding three pints) dangling on every finger of each hand, 

were rapidly filling two of t crates, which contained seventy 

bottles, a man turned the third by a winch, until it hung immedi- 

_ over the brunnen, into which it rapidly descended. The air 

in these seventy bottles being immediately displaced by the water, 

a great bubbling, of course, ensued ; but in about twenty seconds, 

this having subsided, the crate was raised, and while seventy 

more bottles descended from another arm of the crane, a fresh set 

of girls curiously carried off these full bottles, one on each finger 

of each hand, ranging them in several long rows upon a large 

table or dresser, also beneath the shed. No sooner were they 

there, than two men with surprising activity put a cork into each, 

while two drummers, with a long stick in each of their hands, 

hammering them down, appeared as if they were playing upon 

musical glasses. Another set of young women instantly carried 

them off, four or five in each hand at a time, thus conveying them 
to the warehouse.” 
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[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 
FLOWERS. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Sweet letters of the angel tongue, 
T’ve loved ye long and well, 

And never have failed in your fragrance sweet 
To find some secret spell,— 

A charm that has bound me with witching power, 
For mine is the old belief, 

That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom, 
There's a soul in every leaf! 


Mumined words from God’s own hand, 
How fast my pulses beat, 
As each quick sense in rapture comes, 
Your varied sweets to greet. 
Alone and in silence, I love you best, 
For mine is the old belicf, 
That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom, 
There’s a soul in every leaf! 
Ye are prophets sent to this heediess world, 
The ekeptic’s heart to teach— 
And ‘tis well to read your lore aright, 
And mark the creed ye preach. 
I never could pass ye careless by, 
For mine is the old belief, 
That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom, 
There’s a soul in every leaf! 


{Written for Ballon’s Pictorial.} 


THE BRIDAL VEIL. 


BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES. 


“ How beautiful!” exclaimed the passing traveller, as his eye 
rested on a fine old mansion, embowered in a cluster of venerable 
elms, whose graceful boughs swept the moss-covered roof, and as 
they waved in the breeze, threw upon the verdant carpet beneath 
flowers of sunshine more beautiful than those of art. It was a 
spot of rare beauty, a home to love, as it stood on a gentle emi- 
nence, with the broad ocean, with its dancing waves, and island 
gems, stretching far away to the right, a dense woodland in the 
rear, with many a monarch of the primeval forest still lifting its 
venerable head toward the sky, a heaven-wrought pillar, as it 
were, in the grand old Gothic temple of nature. And then to the 
loft were spread rich waving fields of grain, verdant meadows, 
end every diversity of hill and valley, and added to all was the 
magnificent garden in the immediate vicinity of the house, with 
its winding paths, flower-gemmed borders, and vine-covered ar- 
bors, making in all a scene of surpassing beauty. Hither Arthur 
Melville brought his young bride on the eve of their marriage, and 
as year after year rolled by, it only found them more attached to 
the spot. One only daughter had been given them, now a sweet 
maiden of fifteen, who beamed like a ray of sunlight in her beau- 
tiful home. Fortune had been lavish in her favors to Mr. Mel- 
ville since he embarked in mercantile pursuits, and now a score of 
ships spread their white canvass to the brecze in obedience to his 
order, bearing him rich treasures on each returning voyage. 

It was toward the close of a lovely day in carly autumn when 
Emma Melville seated herself in her favorite arbor, which faced 
the west, and commanded a fine view of the open sea. She sat 
watching the sun with intense delight, as he sought his watery 
bed, pavilioned with clouds, whose gorgeous coloring was worthy 
of the hand that painted them. 

“ How glorious you are, my own dear home!” exclaimed Em- 
ma, as she chanced to turn her eyes toward the house, and saw it, 
with all the scenery around, bathed in a flood of crimson glory. 
“ How I love you, and how hard it would be to leave you! I 
have been so happy here, running at will through the delightful 
grounds, with dear parents to love me and anticipate my every 
wish. I hope I shall always live here. I wonder why some peo- 
ple call this world a vale of tears? I am sure it has beena 
flowery vale to me—a perfect Eden of delight.” 

“T am glad to find Emma so happy,” said a voice at her elbow, 
which caused her to start in surprise, while a deep blush mantled 
her cheek. 

“Why, Herbert—is it you? I suppose you thought my brain 
was getting turned—didn’t you, to find me chattering away to 
myself in such a manner ?” 

“No, Emma. But I thought it rather strange that your 
thoughts and mine should have been just the same this evening. 
I, too, have been thinking how hard it will be to part from home 
scenes ; and to-day I have been roaming about, visiting every 
favorite spot, and striving to so impress it on my memory that I 
can live here again in imagination when far away.” 

“ When far away, Herbert? What mean you?’ 

“Have you not heard that my father has decided to send me to 
the East Indies ?—thinking that as I have chosen to foliow mer- 
cantile pursuits, and that there is an excellent chance opened for 
me, that I had better improve it; and so he has decided that I 
shall go.” 

“J have not heard a word of all this before; I did not even 
imagine such a thing would happen. It will be very lonely here, 
Herbert, when you are gone. Your sister Ellen and I will have 
no gallant in our walks by the seashore.” 

“ There will be plenty who would be glad of that office among 
your young friends. There is Thornton Allen, for instance. Do 
you know I heard him say he was going to storm the castle of 
your heart by-and-by ?” 

“Don’t mention him, Herbert. You know I detesthim. Those 
black eyes of his make me shudder as though a serpent’s gaze 
was fastened on me.” 
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“Emma, it will be many a long year before we meet again, and 
when I return, I suppose I shall find a peerless beauty, with a 
score of admirers at her feet, and her boy companion almost if 
not quite forgotten.” 

“You know better, Herbert. Haven’t we been the dearest 


playmates in the world?” And here a stifled sob, that had been | 
choking in her throat, burst forth, and she hid her face in ber | 


hands, when the pent-up grief that fell upon her young heart— 
when the first word of Herbert’s departure was breathed, found 
vent in a flood of tears. 

“ Dear Emma, forgive me if I have wounded your feelings, 
although I cannot regret that I bave caused those tears to flow, if 
thereby they show that the love that has caused me to hover near 
you these many years is returned. Say, is it so, Emma ‘—and 
will my memory be dear to you when I am far away in a foreign 
land ?” 

“T don’t know what you call it, Herbert, but I am always hap- 
piest when you are near me. Do you see yonder setting sun just 
sinking beneath the wave? Well, just as sure as that sun will 
rise and set each succeeding day during your absence, just so sure 
shall be my affection for you.” 

“Bless you, dearest, for those words. My wildest hopes are 
confirmed; and now I can go forth almost joyfully, for I bear with 
me a precious secret that shall be enshrined sacredly in my heart. 
We are both very young, and I do not ask for a betrothal now ; 
*tis enough to know that your love is all my own. And, Emma, 
you spoke of the setting sun just now; let us appoint this glori- 
ous sunset hour as a sort of trysting time for our thoughts. 
Wherever we are, whether on land or sea, when that hour arrives, 
let our hearts hold sweet converse together.” 

“ With all my heart, for I love the sunset hour the best of all 
the twenty-four. It is such a sublime spectacle to see the King of 
Day march with stately and majestic step towards his chamber in 
the west, that seems to be all curtained and canopied with crim- 
son and gold. Yes, Herbert,—henceforth this shall be a sacred 
hour to us.” 

* But see, Emma, the sun has already disappeared from view, 
and the dews are falling. It will not be prudent for you to re- 
main in the chill evening air longer, and we must part, for long 
years, perhaps, and O, it thrills my heart to say it—perhaps for- 
ever! And, Emma, keep this tiny locket as a memento of me, 
and never forget the face it encloses.” 

That night Emma sought her couch, with both joy and sorrow 
weighing upon her heart. He had told her what she so much 
longed to know. He loved her; there was no doubt now, and 
this filled her with joy. But then he was goivg to leave her for 
an uncertain length of time, and perhaps they never might meet 
again ; the thought of this threw a damper upon her joy, and she 
lay awake far into the night, thinking of the future. 


It was a beautiful morning on which our young adventurer was 


, to have sailed on his East Indian voyage, but the wind not being 


favorable, their hour of departure was delayed until late in the 
day. At length all was ready, and Herbert, grasping the hands 
of a few chosen friends who had accompanied him to the wharf, 
bade them a tearful adieu. As he took the hand of Emma, who 
was among the number, he felt it tremble violently, and saw she 
was very much agitated. A similar tempest was sweeping over 
his own heart, and he dared not trust himself to speech; a mute 
pressure of the hand, a meaning glance towards the setting sun, 
which spoke more eloquently than words, and be was gone. 

Mr. Melville attended his daughter to see Herbert sail, for he 
had always been a favorite with him; and as he saw the emotion 
of Emma at parting, he for the first time suspected their hearts’ 
secret, and he felt that he could wish nothing better for his darling 
child than to see her the wife of so noble a husband as he thought 
Herbert would make. 

When Emma reached home, she sought her chamber, to calm 
her tumultuous feelings, and after a deep, earnest prayer to 
Heaven for aid to sustain her in all her future way, she felt com- 
forted and strengthened, and even happy. She little knew how 
much she would need that divine aid in the trials that were yet in 
store for her. 

Scarcely a year had passed since the departure of Herbert ere 
the angel of death spread his sable wing over the dwelling of Mr. 
Melville. Emma, one bright morning, was busy in the garden 
among her flowers, when she was startled by a quick, frightened 
call from one of the servants to attend her mother in her chamber. 

+Upon reaching there, she was shocked to find her lying in a death- 
like swoon, and her father and the servants bending over her, and 
using every exertion to restore her to consciousness. She tried to 
assist them, but could do little else than pace the room with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes. All the long day she watched 
by the bedside of the sufferer, until at length, when the last rays 
of the setting sun streamed into the room, flooding her pale face 
with their ruddy light, she opened her eyes, and gazed around at 
first with a confased, halfdreamy look. At length she brightened, 
and taking the hand of her husband, who bent tenderly over her, 
she murmured : 

“ Arthur, my husband, I have had suchadream. It was glo- 
rious beyond description, that beautiful place, where my spirit 
must have been wandering. It must have been an unearthly 
splendor that I witnessed, and it only can be a foreshadowing of 
what isto come. Yes, Arthur, I feel that lam dying. Already 
the damps of death are gathering on my brow, and I feel its ice 
about my heart.” 

“My wife—my darling Annie, I cannot hear you talk so! 
This must be some sudden attack, not very serious, from which 
you will soon rally. You need rest and quiet, my love.” 

“Ah, yes, Arthur; but it will not be an earthly rest. Don’t 
deceive yourself with false hopes. I know the sands of my life 
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are nearly run. This strange, icy feeling that is creeping nearer 
and nearer my heart, can be naught bat death. My life with you, 
dearest, has been one long summer day of happiness, and if my 
dream be true, its close will’ be as glorious as yonder setting sun, 
Bat, Arthur, it is of Emma I would speak, while yet I have 
strength. You know she has a gifted, sensitive mind, and an 
almost wild enthusiasm for everything that is beautiful and grand 
in nature or art. Such an one needs careful training and mos; 
judicious, tender management. Your noble mind, I know, can 
understand and appreciate hers; and this treasure, all the one | 
have to leave you, I commit to your most tender keeping. And 
now, Arthur—O the agony that dwells in the word — farewell, tilj 
we meet above!” 

The stout frame of Mr. Melville shook with the tempest of 
grief that was rolling over him, and he could only murmura 
broken prayer for help to bear his sore trial. The pale lips of the 
idolized wife and mother again parted, as she murmured : 

“Emma, love—my darling child, where are you? I would see 
you once again ere the last ray of glory shall have faded from the 
west.” 

“Tam here, mother,—right here!” And, sobbing, she wound 
her arms about her neck, and nestled close to her bosom, that 
softest pillow in all the wide world to the throbbing brow of a 
grief-stricken child. 

“My darling, I had hoped to have seen you comfortably and 
happily settled in life ere I was called away ; but our Father has 
not so ordered it, and we must submit. I know I leave you with 
the faith of the Christian, and you will find it a deep solace to 
your heart in this hour of your affliction. And, Emma, you have 
seen the happy union that has bound together the hearts of your 
parents ; and O remember my dying words, as you value the hap- 
piness of a lifetime, make such a choice of a husband as shall 
ensure that same happiness for yourself. Above all, choose one 
who can understand and appreciate your thoughts and aspirations 
—all the deep workings of your heart. I am persuaded this is the 
truc secret of happiness in the wedded life.” 

“Mother,” said Emma, as she placed her lips close to her car, 
“my heart hos already made its choice. O, tell me, mother, 
would Herbert be such an one as you would choose for me ?”’ 


“Do I hear aright, Emma? God be praised that your choice 
has fallen upon him. I have always felt a strange yearning of 
heart towards that noble fellow. He has told you that he loved 
you—has he not?” 

“Yes, mother, before he went away.” 

“ Arthur, does this union meet your approval? and will you 
make our darling happy some future day by giving her to this 
playmate of years—this noble son of my dearest female friend ?” 

“I will, Annie. If Herbert returns to claim our Emma, I shall 
only be too happy to give her to his heart, that, I know, will ever 
be true to her.” 

“Then I can dic in peace. You know not what a weight is 
taken from my heart. It is growing very dark; light the room, 
that I may see your faces until the last.” 

“It is lighted, Annie. Don’t you see us?” 

“Only dimly. It must be the shadows of death that are gath- 

ering about me. Let me clasp your hands while I yet remain. 
There now, Iam easy. Once more, dear ones, fare—’”’ But the 
words died on her lips, and her gentle spirit winged its heaven- 
ward flight, leaving two stricken hearts to mourn in the deep 
gloom of their home, whose sunshine she had been for so many 
years. 
Slowly dragged the months to Mr. Melville, who never recov- 
ered from the shock occasioned by the death of his wife. He had 
loved her with more than ordinary affection, and not even the 
daughter she left, a lovely counterpart of herself, could divert his 
thoughts from the loved one, whose form he had laid in the tomb. 
His heart seemed to have been buried with her, and the deep grief- 
lines upon his face, and his whitened hair, told how intense was 
his mental suffering. Then there came a crisis in commercial 
affairs, and he lost immense sums by those who were largely in- 
debted to him, and he seemed all at once as though he had become 
the child of misfortune. Ship after ship was reported lost, or dis- 
abled at sea, until scarcely a year had passed since the death of 
his wife, ere Mr. Melville found that he was almost if not quite 
bankrupt. These accumulated troubles weighed him to the earth, 
and he sank into a rapid decline. And Emma, all too soon, was 
again bereaved, and thrown upon the wide world an orphan. 0 
how she longed to pour into the sympathizing ear of Herbert the 
story of her sorrows! But this was another bitter dreg in the cup 
of her affliction. She had heard no tidings from him for many 
months. She wandered about the deserted house, and throug! 
the grounds, a prey to the deep sorrow that had fallen upon her 
young heart. 

One lovely afternoon, towards sunset, she strayed almost me 
chanically into the dear old arbor by the seaside. She sat long, 
gazing at the glowing west, and as they had before agreed, sh¢ 
was thinking of the long absent one, when Thornton Allen stood 
before her. 

“ Pardon the intrusion, Miss Melville,” said he, “but not find- 
ing you in the house, my steps were directed hither.” 

“ Your apology is accepted, sir, and allow me to ask what mo 
tive induced you to visit me thisevening? Surely my late bereav® 
ment ought to shield me from your persevering attentions.” 

“T am come, Miss Melville, on business intimately connected 
with your late father’s affairs. And as much as you have despised 
me, I hope I shall be able to prove that I can be a true friend ia 
time of need.” 

“TI hope I shall have cause to alter my mind with regard to you 
Will you please, sir, to state your business ?” 

“ You are aware, I presume, that your father’s affairs, when he 
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died, were in a very embarrassed condition. I knew of this before 
his sickness, and managed so as to buy up ail the claims of his 
creditors, thinking in this way I might assist you in the event of 
his decease. There is very little saved, to be sure, but I presume 
you will not object to even that little.” 

“Certainly not; but O, have I got to leave this dear, delightful 
home, where I have spent so many happy hours ¢” 

“That is entirely at your option. By simply complying witha 
certain condition, you can still remain mistress here, with a pro- 
tector to shield you through lifs.” 

“What mean you, sir?” 

“TI mean, Miss Meiville, that by becoming my wife you can still 
remain here in your old home—still move in the same elevated 
circle, and possess all the laxuries that were yours in your father’s 
most prosperous days. If you refuse this offer—which, I think, 
you are too wise to do,—I shall not answer for the consequences.” 

“ And this, sir, is the way in which you propose to befriend me ? 
I had thought you capable of almost anything vile, but really this 
piece of villany shows that you are possessed of a blacker heart 
than I ever imagined a mortal to own. You have managed to 
get possession of the little all I should have had, and then compel 
me to marry you, or go forth houseless and penniless upon the 
World.” 

“You make a great ado about it, Miss Melville. I am sure I 
have made you a good offer. Now will you accept it? I think 
you cannot do better.” 

“Never, sir! Sooner would I live on a crust a day, and beg 
even that, than marry you, base villain that you are, for the sake 
of ahome! No! Ere to-morrow’s sun shall set, I will leave the 
house, and He who has promised to be a ‘ father to the fatherless,’ 
shall be my protector. And now, sir, leave my presence instantly. 
I would spend my last evening here alone before I leave you in 
possession of your ill-gotten wealth. I have no one to do me jus- 
tice now, but, thank God, there is a tribunal where such as you 
will have righteous judgment.” 

“You are getting warm upon the subject, Miss Melville. I 
will leave you now as you desire, and trust to time to cool your 
anger. Methinks when I next visit you, you will think better of 
my offer, and like a contented bird, be contens to occupy still the 
old ancestral nest.” 

“0, my God, has it come to this !” sobbed Emma, as she sank 
upon the seat, in the convulsive griefof her bleeding heart. “To 
be thus insulted by him in the very spot rendered so sacred by the 
memory of Herbert! He thinks I am not in earnest—that I shall 
yet accept his hand—not his heart, for he has none. But he 
knows me not. O, my Father above, guide me by thine unerring 
wisdom, for thou alone art my refuge now !” 

Emma sought the house, and gathered together the few servants 
thatremained. The old gardener, who had lived among the flowers 
so many years that it scemed as though a portion of their fra- 
grance had penetrated his whole being; the dear old nurse, who 
had sung to her her cradle hymns, and amused her childish fancy 
with the wonderful sayings of Mother Goose,—these almost fix- 
tures, as it were, in the home, came into the old sitting-room, at 
her summons, to hear what Miss Emma had to say. O, there 
were bitter tears shed by that aged couple as she told them she 
must leave the home of her childhood and seek her daily bread in 
the distant city. They offered, in the warm sympathy of their 
hearts, to take the orphan to their own humble home, which, by 
prudence and economy, they had been able to rear for themselves. 
And she was obliged to employ all the eloquence she was mistress 
of to make them understand, notwithstanding the actual reason, 
that it was a matter of necessity that she should seek the neigh- 
boring city, where she might hope to gain a livelihood. 

Before retiring that night, Emma had prepared her trunk, and 
arranged everything for an early departure on the morrow. But 
it was in vain she wooed the drowsy god, and she lay awake all 
that long night, brooding upon the dark future that was opening 
before her. It seemed shrouded to her in the darkest clouds of 
adversity, and she could discover no ray of light to illumine the 
deep gloom. But her faith in Him “ who heareth the ravens when 
they cry” was still unshaken, and this was her only comfort now. 

It was a glorious morning when Emma stepped forth from the 
home of her birth to become a wanderer in the wide world, of 
which she knew so little. She could almost have wished the sun 
would have hid himself from view this morning, as if in sympathy 
with her grief, and not make the loved spot so resplendent with 
his beams, now that she must depart from it an exile. The old 
gardener insisted upon driving her to the city and leaving her with 
a friend of his—a kind, motherly sort of body, as he termed her, 
who he thought would board her a few weeks. 

The last lingering look was taken, and after a ride of a few 
hours, Emma found herself a boarder in the home of Mrs. Norton, 
who received the orphan with the utmost kindness, and the tear of 
sympathy for her loveliness which she saw swimming in her mild 
blue eyes, won the heart of Emma, and she felt thankful that she 
had secured so pleasant a retreat. With the aid of Mrs. Norton, 
she sought ts find a situation as teacher, as that seemed an occu- 
pation most congenial to her taste. But the weeks flew by, and 
no chance offered, and finding her scanty purse was getting very 

much lighter, she felt obliged to seek for something else. 

One evening, she chanced to take up the evening paper, and 
among the wants, she saw an advertisement for a seamstress who 
understood embroidery. In this department of needlework she 
excelled, and as she could not think of being dependent on good 
Mrs. Norton, she resolved to apply for the situation. With a 
heart filled with strange emotions, she ascended the marble steps 
of a splendid mansion in A—— Street. She was shown into a 
richly furnislied parlor, and soon a haughty, queen-like girl came 
Sweeping into the room. 


“T saw an advertisement,” said Emma, addressing the lady, 
“that you wished a seamstress.” 

“‘ Yes—I inserted one to that effect ; but I wished one who could 
embroider as well as do plain sewing.” 

“T noticed that you specified that as requisite, and as I under- 
stand embroidery of all kinds quite thoroughly, I thought I might 
suit you.” 

“ Very likely you might, and if you please, I will engage you 
for a few weeks, and if I think you will do, I will retain you 
permanently.” 

And with a stately bow, she dismissed Emma from her presence, 
who hurried home to inform Mrs. Norton of her success. She felt 
grateful that she had secured a home for herself without being de- 
pendent ; but the idea of being a servant to one to whom she felt 
herself an equal in every way, was a bitter trial to her sensitive 
mind. She was duly installed in the service of Miss Helen Ber- 
tram, and even found herself a slave to all her whims and caprices. 
This thraldom to one so high spirited was very irksome; but her 
dependent situation, and the dread of again sceking employment, 
induced her to bear many a dark frown and many an insulting 
word from her proud mistress. She, doubtless, might have been 
greatly assisted by friends in her native village, but she chose to 
lose, if need be, their good offers and friendship, rather than to let 
any one in the place know the place of her retreat, lest she might 
still be subjected to the further persecutions of Thornton Allen. 


Notwithstanding what Emma had said, he thought her depen- 
dence would place her completely in his power, and when he found 
that she had fulfilled her threat—that the bird he thought would 
yet be so convented had actually flown, his rage knew no bounds. 
The dislike that Emma had always manifested towards him, had 
fostered a wish for revenge; and now that his plotting to secure 
that object had failed, he knew not what step to take, for no clue 
could he find to the hiding-place of Emma. 

Mrs. Bertram and Helen were sitting, one morning, in the 
drawing-room, and the fine face of the latter wore an unusually 
animated look. 

“Mother,” she said, at length, “I made the acquaintance of a 
most splendid gentleman last evening, decidedly the lion of Mrs. 
Arden’s select party. O, he was so handsome, and rumor says 
that his wealth is almost unbounded. Now, as he showed me 
more attention than any other lady present, I mean to entrap him, 
if there is any such thing, and have the honor of bearing off in 
triumph the greatest prize of the season.” 

“T hope you may, Helen, if he is really such an acquisition. 
But pray, what is the name of this paragon?” 

‘* He was introduced to me by the name of Mr. Ashley, and I 
did not learn his other name. But, mother, I have an idea, and 
I wish your opinion about it. I chanced to see that Emma had a 
pair of most elaborately-wrought lace sleeves lying in a box in her 
room, and was quite astonished that she wrought them herself. I 
could not have told them from the costliest imported ones. Now 
I have a mind to set her at work upon a white bridal veil, for if I” 
do not secure Mr. Ashley, I am quite sure I shall never be an old 
maid, and so, of course, I shall need it some time. In this way I 
could have a most elegant veil, something not at all common, and 
only think how cheap !” 

“T think it an excellent plan, Helen, and I think you had better 
go out this morning and purchase the materials. Emma has been 
so-idle of late that she had better commence immediately, or she 
will never get such a piece of work done.” 

“T know it, mother. You cannot imagine how I am tried ; for 
when I scold her, she gives me such a look, and turns away as 
though I had insulted her, or else greets me with a shower of tears. 
I declare if she were not so superior with her needle, I would dis- 
miss her.” 

“0, don’t do that, by any means. We can curb her spirit, I 
think ; and now you had better go and make your purchases.” 

Poor Emma received her allotted task, and many a weary day 
did she bend over the frail fabric, fashioning the delicate flowers, 
until her eyes ached with such incessant application. She had 
heard of Mr. Ashley being at the house quite often lately, and 
from what she had heard said, she supposed he had become an 
accepted lover, and the demands she had received to hurry in her 
work confirmed her suspicions. Two long years of service were 
nearly completed, and during all this time, no tidings had reached 
her of Herbert, and the dreadful thought that he had forgotten 
her, or, perhaps, had perished, was gradually becoming a belief. 
What wonder that hope was almost crushed, and that the tyranny 
of her employer should so wound her almost breaking heart ? 

She had been unusually busy upon the veil, and the evening of 
this day, in the absence of other sewing, she hoped to have exclu- 
sively to herself. But she had not but a few moments in the dim 
twilight, ere she was summoned to the drawing-room, and request- 
ed to bring her work for inspection. 

“ Mercy on me !”’ exclaimed Helen Bertram, as she snatched the 
delicate embroidery, much to its peril, from the hand of Emma; 
“is this all you have done to-day ?” 

“Tt is, Miss Bertram, and I have spent my whole time upon 
it.” 

“That is quite likely indeed! Al your time, and only this 
accomplished! How do you expect I am to believe that ?” 

“T scorn to tell you a falsehood, Miss Bertram.” 

“T care very little for your scorn ; but I tell you now that I shall 
need that veil much sooner than you can possibly get it done at 
the rate you are working now.” 

“T was not aware that your marriage with Mr. Ashley was ap- 
proaching so near.” 

“T am not obliged to inform you of my affairs. I wish you to 
work this evening upon the veil, and you can take it into yonder 


ante-room, where there is a strong gas light.” 


“ Indeed, Miss Bertram, I cannot do it. My eyes pain me so 
already that I couldn’t tell one leaf from another in the pattern.” 

“T will have you know, Emma Melville, that if you choose to 
waste your time in the day, you will have to work in the evening 
to redeem it. One would not suppose your eyes ached very badly 
by the way they are flashing now. Without further words, I leave 
you to go on with your task.” 

The pride that had sustained Emma until now gave way, and 
sinking into a chair, she could restrain the bitter tears no longer. 

“Emma,” exclaimed a deep voice at her side, “have I found 
you at last ?” 

Raising her head with a convulsive start, she could only utter 
“ Herbert!” and in a moment she was clasped to his heart. 

“O, Emma, to seek you everywhere, ard then to find you here, 
a servant to Miss Bertram, I can hardly credit my senses! From 
what a fate have I been saved by this discovery !” 

“ Then it is truc that you were engaged and scon to be married 
to Miss Bertram ?” 

“No, Emma,—it is not so. I was astonished at what I heard 
this evening. When I was first introduced to her, her face resem- 
bled yours so much that I was attracted to her, and finding her 
very agreeable and accomplished, I have visited her quite often. 
But not one word of love has ever escaped my lips.” 

“Thank God, you have returned, and are still the same. How 
the name of Ashley has thrilled through my whole being, when I 
have heard her mention it! But I never dreamed it could be you.” 

Then they gave a hasty recital of what had happened to each 
since they Jast met, which was soon interrupted by the entrance of 
Miss Bertram. 

“Really, Miss Emma,” said she, casting a withering glance 
upon the two, “ you have obeyed my orders finely! How dare 
such as you presume to seat yourself here and make acquaintance 
of one of my friends! You have been highly amused, no doubt, 
Mr. Ashley.” 

“Thave been made deeply glad, Miss Bertram, for I have 
found my playmate in childhood, and the chosen one of my heart. 
I called this evening, and was to!d I shouid find you in the draw- 
ing-room ; and not finding you here, I seated myself in the recess 
of the window to await your coming. As you entered without 
perceiving me, and immediately began a conversation with this 
lady, I became an involuntary listener, and thus discovered that 
she whom you addressed in such an unfeeling manner was my 
own Emma, whom [I had sought until now in vain.” 

“Indeed, sir! I had heard that you were a disappointed swain, 
but I did not expect to find your lost treasure in my seamstress.” 

“Your seamstress, as you call her, Miss Bertram, has moved in 
as high a circle as yourself, and lived even more luxurious!y. In 
character, she is far your superior, and I need hardly say she 
sleeps not another night beneath this rooft—I am sorry if my at- 
tention to you, that was meant only as friendship, has caused you 
to think I should marry you. I believe I have never intimated 
such a thing, and I advise you to be sure of your prize again be- 
fore you prepare the bridal veil.” 

With cheeks burning with shame, and without a reply, Helen 
Bertram fied from the room, and the lesson she learned that even- 
ing was not soon forgotten. 

Herbert bade Emma prepare her trunk, and ordering a carriage, 
they drove immediately to the house of his sister Ellen, who, since 
her late marriage, had resided in the city. She gave a cry of de- 
light as the door opened and Herbert presented Emma to her. 
Drawing her to her side, she was not content till she had given her 
a full account of her exile from her native village. She was 
especially indignant at the conduct of Thornton Allen, whom she 
informed Emma had married a lady after the short acquaintance 
of a fortnight, and moved to the West. There was deep joy in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards that evening. 

Again it is sunset in the arbor by the sea. The old gardener 
has resumed his occupation, and is busy among the flowers, whose 
thousand blossoms are freighting the air with their fragrance. 
Again Emma sits there, with the arm of Herbert encircling her. 
But it is a wedded pair that now gaze, as of old, on the sunset 
glory of the west, that bathes hill and valley, and above the old 
homestead, now purchased by Herbert, in its mellow radiance. 
The clouds that brooded darkly on their life-path for a space have 
rolled away, and they move now in the full sunlight of prosperity. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
SIGHING FOR THE SWEET SPRING TIME, 


BY WILLIE BE. PABOR. 
All over the earth lay the white, white snow— 
But ‘twas not more white than the maiden’s cheek, 
Who lay on her couch, and in murmurs low, 
Said, ‘* 0, that the winter so wild would go, 
So the voice of spring to my heart might speak!” 


All over the earth lay the white, white snow, 
And still came the sound of the maiden’s words— 
“T sigh for the sweet spring flowers to blow, 
I sigh for the sound of the streamlet’s flow, 
I sigh for the song of the sweet spring birds.” 


Away from the earth went the white, white snow, 
The icicles dropped from the leafless trees, 

Old Winter in haste to his home did go; 

Yet still on her couch the maiden lay low, 
Nor heard the songs of the birds or the breeze. 


Away from the earth went the white, white snow, 
And away went the soul of the loving one; 
And the breeze was burdened with notes of woe, 
And the wail of the weepers long and low, 
Went up in the face of the sweet spring sun. 


In robes white as snow life's casket they drest — 
They closed the lids of her beautiful eyes; 
They folded her hands on her stainless breast, 
And laid her under the flowers to rest, 
While angels welcomed her soul in the skies. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
COQUETRY VERSUS CIGARS. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


Ricnarp Evetyn went to see his aunt. Richard’s aunt was 
named Dorothea Millett; and Miss Dorothea lived in—Eden. 
Now, we wish to speak both of Miss Dorothea and her Eden 
somewhat more fully than we have just done; and while each, 
being excessively attractive, demands the first mention, we must, 
of course, put aside Eden for the present, and introduce Miss 
Dorothea. 

The lady, then, is a very little lady, of an uncertain age, quick, 
cheery, sprightly, wee, winsome, birdlike; bearing indecd a close, 
a very close comparison with one of the pretty, spry, brown- 
coated and bright-eyed sparrows, who daily hop about the door to 
receive their food from her own white little hands. Moreover, 
Miss Dorothea has a dear, benevolent face, a warm heart and 
kindly disposition, that makes her lovable indeed ; and altogether, 
she is quite a sunbeam, only a great deal quicker. 

Now for Eden. A gray stone cottage, with diamond-paned 
casements, and ever so much ivy ; rose-vines clambering up to the 
sills, and around the sides of the windows, and shaking their 
branches of red and white blossoms in upon the carpet where the 
sunshine has found a nice resting-place, and gone to sleep. A 
walled garden filled with bloom, and sunshine, and ripening fruit ; 
where hollyhocks and tiger-lilies vie with each other in old-fash- 
ioned splendor, and peaches, and apricots grow fuller, and redder, 
and duskier, and more luscious every day in their velvet coats. 
A summer-house, cool, and shady, and deliciously retired, where 
the drowsy hum of bees mingles dreamily with vour reveries ; and 
the breath of roses reaches you, and the swinging convolvulas cast 
a wavering shadow upon your book, and across the floor, with 
every sigh of the sweet wandering southern air. : 

Now for Miss Dorothea, and Eden, and Richard Evelyn, alto- 
gether. There are two things which we shall specially remark 
concerning Miss Dorothea ; she loves her nephew, and hates cigars ; 
and so intense, indeed, is her distaste for these latter articles, that 
she has been known, notwithstanding her affection for her nephew, 
to say :—“ Richard, my dear boy, I am very glad you don’t smoke. 
If I should ever know you guilty of using a cigar, I really don’t 
know but—yes, Richard, I should certainly cut you off with a 
shilling! Never, never, my dear Dick ”—and she said it with im- 
pressive solemnity, and a slow shake of the heaad—“let me know 
you to be addicted to so detestable a practice!” For Eden has 
never yet been eullied by a rising cloud of Havana incense. 


And handsome, merry-hearted, good-natured Dick Evelyn, who | 


has for a wonder brought from the university a tender conscience, 
embraces his good aunt, kisses her hand with convulsive devotion, 
says, in a very blandering fashion, something about his being very 
sure that she never shall know him guilty of it, and then walks 
away hastily to cool off, take breath, and try to swallow the big 
lump that sticks in his throat. O, Dick, Dick! 

There is another inmate of Eden. Kitty Mason, an orphan, 
and a very distant relation of Miss Dorothea, of whom that lady 
has made a protegé and companion; Kitty, a dear, dark-eyed, 
merry, fun-loving sprite, with a warm, affectionate heart, deep 
feelings, and a decided propensity for mischief; Kitty, finally, 
with whom Dick Ev syn is in love. 

Seated around the circular breakfast table, in Miss Dorothea’s 
sitting-room, at half past six, A. M., our little party take their 
coffee, and enjoy a most comfortable chat.” At this moment, Eden 
is Eden indeed; but the serpent is destined to crawl in, in the 
form of—well, wait a moment. 

The bay window of the sitting-room, opposite whic —the win- 
dow, not the sittingroom—Miss Dorothea sat, looked out upon 
the garden on the south side; and along the outside of the garden 
wall, in this direction, ran a narrow lane. Beyond this lane, and 
bounded by it, was another garden wall, and in the midst of this 
other garden there was a pretty cottage, which had been lately 
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taken by a gentleman—a widower, or a bachelor, probably, from 
appearances—who lived here in solitary comfort, with a valet and 
a cook for his sole domestics, and not even a dog besides. 

Upon this cottage Miss Dorothea could look, as she sipped her 
coffee and glanced through the casement. Suddenly the cup was 
arrested half way on its journey to her lips— 

“My dear Kitty,” she exclaimed, “there is the new tenant 
under the porch yonder—and such dreadful whiskers! Really, 
he looks quite ferocious—black as any thunder-cloud ; his face is 
one mass of hair. Dear me! Who knows, Richard, my dear 
boy, that he isn’t some brigand or other, disguised as a gentleman ? 
And then—look! look! Cuan I believe my own eyes?” And the 
excitable little lady clasped her hands in horror. 

“ Dear aunt, what is it ?”’ sympathizingly queried Dick, bending 
forward to get within range of the window. 

“ And what is it?” curiously inquired Kitty, bending forward 
also. ‘“ Why, Aunt Dorothea, I see nothing but a very handsome 
man, with the most beautiful whiskers and mustache in the world, 
wearing a dressing-gown and slippers.” 

“ And smoking a cigar! Dreadful! Within sight of this very 
window, and the wind south, too, blowing every breath of that 
horrible smoke directly this way! Richard, my dear boy, do close 
the window. I really will not endure it.” 

“Now, Aunt Dorothea, I protest!” laughingly urged Kitty, 
staying Richard’s arm, as he was about to obey, and turning ap- 
pealingly to Miss Millett. “ It is too bad to shut the window such 
a warm morning; and I am sure the gentleman is too far off for 
his cigar to annoy you. There is scarcely a breath of air stirring, 
either.” 

“Kitty Mason, don’t you say another word. Richard, I mvst 
have that window closed! I must say Mr. Quincy is very impolite 
—if his name is Quincy, which I very much doubt ; some dreadful 
creature or other, I’m sure!” 

Richard closed the window, as he was desired to do, and re- 
turned to his coffee in silence, and with a countenance whose seri- 
ousness was belied by the sparkle in his eyes. 

Our innocent, cigar-smoking friend continued to pace tranquilly 
back and forth in unconscious serenity, sending up occasionally a 
spiral wreath, curling blue and soft in the morning air, and evi- 
dently enjoying a very agreeable reverie. Kitty admired him— 
figure, whiskers, dressing-gown, slippers and all. Kitty declared 
him a perfect picture, with just the most wicked little sparkle in 
the world lurking in his handsome eyes; and Richard groaned in- 
wardly and spilled his coffee. 

That day, walking down to the summer-house, Kitty received a 
graceful bow from the new neighbor, who was standing on a lad- 
der by his garden wall. Of course, Kitty told Aunt Dorothea 
and Richard. Richard felt an ugly twinge of jealousy ; it would 
have been a source of intense satisfaction to him, if he could have 
had an opportunity of swallowing Mr. Quincy whole. He grew 
quite ogreish ; and Kitty felt nice. 

Aunt Dorothea, on her part, did not thank Mr. Quincy at all, 
for his notice of her young relative. She had conceived an abso- 
lute dread of Mr. Quincy, and this advance towards acquaintance 
she could not exactly relish—especially an acquaintance with 
Kitty. What did he want to bow to Kitty for *—that man with 
the unspeakable whiskers and the everlasting cigar ? 

But affairs took a decided turn. In a day or two, Aunt Doro- 
thea herself encountered the new neighbor in thelane. Taking so 
close a view of him as this, she found him a personage entirely 
different from what she had imagined him to be all along. He 
was indescribably handsome, and noble looking, and graceful, and 
indisputably a gentleman in person and address. 

Let it be enough to say, that Aunt Dorothea’s opinion respect- 
ing Mr. Quincy underwent a material alteration; a few words of 
neighborly courtesy were exchanged, and the good lady’s preju- 
dices gave way. But she was as bitter against the cigar as ever. 
She acquainted her nephew with the interview. Aunt Dorothea 
had gone over to the enemy’s side! Richard shrugged his great 
shoulders, and felt worse. Kitty looked more wicked than ever. 


The next day, Mr. Quincy sent a present of game to Miss Mil- 
lett. This kindness made another step in the good graces of Aunt 
Dorothea. After this, Richard went gunning, and beat Mr. 
Quincy by half a dozen brace. It did Mr. Quincy no harm, but 
Richard felt decidedly better after it. 

Shortly, the gentlemanly neighbor called on Miss Dorothea. 
This capped the climax. He called not once only, but twice, and 
again, snd made himself welcome. Somehow or other, he must 
have discdvered that his hostess disliked the scent of cigars ; ac- 
cordingly, never a cigar made its appearance with him, and he 
abandoned the practice of smoking on that side of the garden ad- 
joining the lane. He played chess with Miss Dorothea, held her 
skein-worsteds, read to her the newspapers, which he received 
daily from the town, and was, in short, excessively agreeable ; he 
taught Kitty the guitar and flower painting. How Richard winced 
at seeing Mr. Quincy put that blue ribbon so gracefully over her 
neck, and then sit down by her so nonchalantly, with his fine head 
resting on his equally fine hand, and those eloquent hazel eyes 
fixed upon her face as he listened! And as wicked Kitty Mason 
was not averse to a little quiet amusement at her lover’s expense, 
between the pair of them Richard was, as may be supposed, in a 
state of feeling not the most good-natured in the world. So affairs 
went on for a time. 

One night, on retiring, Aunt Dorothea drew aside her curtain, 
and sat down by the open window to enjoy the beauty of the even- 
ing. It was ten o’clock, and the moon was but just risen; down 
in the garden it was quite dark. Now, Miss Dorothea happened 
to be looking downwards, when suddenly, amid the gloom that 
reigned there, she distinctly beheld some moving object in the di- 
rection of the summer-house. She was, as a maticr of eourse, 
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somewhat startled at first; but, drawing back a little, so as not to 
be observed, she watched this object. Gradually, her eyes becom- 
ing accustomed to the darkness, she discovered in this figure the 
outlines of a man; a man, who entered the summer-house. 

Now, who was it? Every soul in the house had retired before 
she came to her room. Robbers and murderers presented them- 
selves to the good lady’s fancy. What should she do? Call 
somebody ‘—and if so, whom? After a moment's thought, Miss 
Dorothea quietly left the room, went to Kitty’s door and roused 
her. Noiselessly she explained her errand, and they went together 
back to Miss Millett’s chamber. 

“Now, my dear Kitty,” said Aunt Dorothea, “ what shall we 
do? For I am quite sure there is somebody in the garden; and 
perhaps he means, whoever he is, to rob and murder us all. I 
don’t exactly like to call poor Dick, because you know he went to 
bed with a headache, and it would be a shame to wake him. Be- 
sides, it may possibly, you know, be only some poor fellow who 
has no shelter, and wishes to sleep there in the summer-house ; 
and in that case, my dear, I should feel excessively mortified at 
having displayed so much timidity. What would you advise, 


| Kitty?” 


Kitty went to the window, and peeped through the drawn cur- 
tain. ‘I don’t know what to advise, Aunt Dorothea,” she said ; 
“but perhaps we might as well watch here a little while, and see 
that no mischief is on foot. It would be too bad, as you say, to 
wake Richard ; still, if anything does happen, we must be prepared 
to arouse him.” 

So they sat there by the curtain, watching from behind its folds, 
for some time; an hour fled, and nothing more was seen or heard 
in the garden. Then a window was heard to open, and soon the 
faint perfume of a cigar was wafted along on the night air; a light 
gleamed and vanished in the upper apartment of Mr. Quincy’s 
cottage, and by the light of the now brilliant night, he was seen to 
lean out upon the sill. More perceptibly than ever, the odor of 
the offending cigar was borne across the air. Aunt Dorothea 
drew back, bolding her breath. 

“That dreadful cigar again, Kitty,” she said. “I can’t stay 
here any longer—that is plain. Robbers, or no robbers, we must 
leave them to themselves. It is likely, too, now, Mr. Quincy is 
at his window, that he will see if anything wrong is going on, and 
give the alarm.” 

“Exactly, aunty ; besides, I am half asleep already.” 

“ Well, we'll go to bed, Kitty. Perhaps you had better stay in 
here to night with me. I don’t like the idea of sleeping alone.” 

Accordingly they retired for the night. Their little excitement 
had somewhat fatigued them, and both slept soundly till morning, 
without any further trouble. No trace of any intruder was visible 
the next day. Whoever had made his appearance upon the 
premises, had departed as quietly as he came. 

“It was only some poor person, who wanted a place to sleep 
in,” said Aunt Dorothea to Kitty, in the morning, “and we wont 
say anything about it. I don’t want to make myself ridiculous 
for being so alarmed about nothing.” So they were silent on the 
subject. 

That morning Dick Evelyn found, lying on the hall table, a 
note for Kitty, the superscription being in the handwriting of Mr. 
Quincy. A sharper twinge than ever seized Richard at the sight 
of that smooth, flowing, graceful chirography. What had Mr. 
Quincy to say to Kitty—/us Kitty? He looked at it for a mo- 
ment. A marble vase, usually filled with gold fish, stood near 
the table, filled with water. Holding the missive edgewise be- 
tween his fingers, he felt that it would be a satisfaction to just dip 
it in, and let it float about a little while, sail boat fashion! But 
with a little growl of dissatisfaction, our jealous lover laid the 
offending object on the table again, and walked off, cherishing all 
sorts of terrible feelings towards Mr. Quincy. 

A merry face had been leaning over the railing of the hall above 
all this time. Now, as Richard took himself off, Kitty Mason 
came running down stairs, laughing mischievously. 

“So you wanted to drown my poor letter, did you, Master 
Richard ?” she said, taking it up. ‘“ Lucky for you you didn’t! 
As it is, you deserve a lesson for meditating evil, and I have a 
great mind to give it to you. I'll take your case into considera- 
tion, sir.” 

The note was merely a request for the loan of a certain book of 
Kitty’s. But she would on no account have allowed Richard to 
learn the simplicity of its contents ; he deserved a little mystifica- 
tion. So the young lover tormented himself to no purpose, and 
furnished infinite amusement for the mischief-loving maiden. 


That night Aunt Dorothea roused Kitty again. That man, 
whoever he was, was in the sammer-house again! What could it 
mean? It wasn’t at all likely that any person should have taken 
up with a nightly lodging in the sammer-house, merely from want 
of a shelter, two successive nights! Of course not! 

“ Now, my dear, I’m going to call John, the coachman,” said 
Miss Millett, “‘and we will just find out who this person is.” 

So John was roused, and armed with a horsewhip, took his way 
down towards the summer-house, followed by Miss Millett, whose 
courage was stimulated by curiosity, and not a little by indigna- 
tion against this unknown invader of the premises. But before the 
two had half traversed the garden-path, a form emerged from the 
summer-house—a light leap over the garden wall, and the cage 
was empty. 

What was the meaning of this mystery? How was it to be 
solved? If the night had been cloudless, this person might have 
been seen more clearly ; but there it was—they were baffled. There 
was nothing to do, but to return unsatisfied to the house. As 
they were doing so, Richard Evelyn’s window was thrown up, and 
his strong, mellow tones called out to know what all the unusual 
stir was about. But Aunt Dorothea bade him wait till the morn- 
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ing for an explanation, and return to his pillow for the present, as 
every one else was about todo. The next morning she told him 
of the affair, and he requested her tocall him on the next occasion 
of this kind. But there was no hurry about the matter. Who- 
ever this nocturnal visitor was, he had been scared from his haunt ; 
for a time all was quiet. 

We may as well mention now, that Kitty, in visiting the sum- 
mer-house the next morning, found a cigar. She colored with 
astonishment and confusion, as the thought of Mr. Quincy flashed 
over her mind. Was he the one'—and why? But nearly a 
month went by, and there was no other clue to the affair. 


One evening, when Aunt Dorothea, with a slight attack of | 
toothache, had retired somewhat earlier than usual, and Richard | 


had gone up to his room to write letters, Kitty was sewing all by 
herself in the sitting-room. Thinking of one thing and another, 
she suddenly rememb>red a book—a late gift of Richard—which 
she had left on the bench in the summer-house that afternoon. 
Now Kitty cared for Richard more than she had ever owned, and 
she treasured his gifts accordingly. She had no idea of leaving 
the book he had given her to stand a chance of being spoiled, if it 
should rain that night; for the windows, she remembered, were 
open. Throwing a scarf over her head, she ran lightly down the 
garden. But standing within the summer-honse-door, she stood 
mute with wonder; then her mirth came near betraying her pres- 
ence. There, extended upon a bench in unconscious slumber, 
was a gentleman, young, handsome, and gracefal in his careless 
attitude of repose, as the flying moonbeams showed. In one hand 
rested the book she was seeking ; the other still retained the Aalf- 
consumed cigar which he had been enjoying previous to falling 
asleep. An instant she regarded him, and then silently glided 
back to the house. The mystery had been solved ! 

The next evening, after the family had retired for the night, 
Aunt Dorothea observed again from her window that mysterious 
form, which she had seen at the same hour on former occasions, 
gliding through the garden. As much exasperated as it was pos- 
sible for one so good-natured to be, she was just bending forward 
to call out to this audacious intruder, and order him off the prem- 
ises, when a cautious tap at the chamber-door arrested her atten- 
tion; answering the summons, she found Kitty standing outside 
fully dressed. 

“My dear, what do you want?—are you ill?” asked the good 
lady, in alarm, forgetting her vexation concerning the stranger. 

“No!” answered Kitty, in a low tone, her clear eyes bright with 
mischief; “only just ready to scream with delight—that’s all. 
Didn’t you see the man in the garden? Come with me now, and 
come alone—that bungling John would spoil all! Come!” 

“ My dear, are you bereft of your reason?” ejaculated Aunt 
Dorothea. ‘‘ You don’t mean that you and I are going to encoun- 
ter this creature alone? You don’t mean to go into the garden ?” 

Kitty pulled her along impatiently. ‘Come, now that’s 2 good 
aunt! He wont hurt us—you don’t know what Jknow! Come, 
I promise you some grand fun !” 

“But let us at least speak to Richard, my dear,” urged Miss 
Dorothea, still holding back. 

“Not a bit of it! Come !—softly !” 

Persuaded much against her will, Aunt Dorothea followed. 
Down stairs they glided cautiously, and out into the garden 
through the kitchen door, which, much to Miss Millett’s surprise, 
was unfastened. But she said nothing, and went on in silence 
and on tiptoe through the moonlit garden. As they neared the 
summer-house, Kitty stepped to her aunt’s side, whispering, quietly, 
“ You must see first, Aunt Dorothea,” and she pushed her gently 
forward. And Miss Dorothea was at the door, and she saw, com- 
fortably reclining on the bench, with one arm resting on the win- 
dow sill, and the curling smoke-wreath of a fine cigar floating 
lazily and luxuriously from his lips—Richard ! 

* * * * ¥* * * * 

Kitty had been a traitor—she had punished her jealous lover 
well; but no great evil resulted from her mischievous expose, as 
she knew would be the case beforehand. The first moment of 
astonished recognition being past, neither Aunt Dorothea nor 
Richard could restrain their laughter. The young man acknow- 
ledged his passion for smoking, and the little artifice which he had 
adopted in order to gratify it, without annoying his aunt. It had 
been his custom every fine night to spend an hour or two here 
with a cigar; but since the night of his hasty leap over the garden 
wall, and subsequent flight to his own room, while John was 
flourishing the horsewhip, he had abandoned the practice until 
within the last week. What could good Aunt Dorothea do but 
forgive him? To be sure, she gave him a very proper lecture on 
the subject, but it ended with wnat Richard penitently declared 
was avery undeserved permission to smoke here whenever he 
pleased, so long as he kept his cigars away from tlie house. Rich- 
ard was a good nephew, and her favorite ; and since she discovered 
him to be so fond of smoking, she could not deny him the gratifi- 
cation of doing so with her full and free permission. 

As for pretty Kitty Mason, she had had her “fan” out, and 
now she was quite content. Kitty had an idea that Richard 
wouldn’t want to drown the correspondence another time. And 
she was quite correct, for now that she had satisfied the spirit of 
mischief that prompted her, she quieted down; and Richard was 
never jealous of Mr. Quincy and his mustache any more, for 
Kitty and Richard were soon one. 


Get not your friends by love compliments, but by giving them 
sensible tokens of your love. It is mar worth while t arn how 
to win the heart of a man the right way.’ Force is of no use to 
make or preserve our friends. Excite them by your civilities, 
: = show Aw that you desire nothing more than their happiness ; 
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| be present at a sort of court of common pleas. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
VALENTINE 8 DAY. 


BY PRANK PREELOVS. 


T sat by the cascment on Valentine's Day, 

And gaged on the snowbanks, all melting away ; 
T wonder if hearts melt as quickly a¢ they, 
When love smiles upon them on Valentine's Day! 


I eat by the casement, my frame in a tingle 

With cold, while I listened the merry bells jingle ; 
I wonder if Cupid keeps sober alway, 

While out masquerading on Valentine's Day? 


I sat by the casement yet, thinking how many 
Mad lovers were spending their very last penny 
For filligree paper—attempting to say, 

Vive la bagatelie, Cupid! ‘tis Valentine's Day!” 


I got by the casement a coup d'un pignon! 
I started; before me stood Capid /e mignon! 
" Temere jewne etranger! 1 claim you my prey; 
Love empties his quiver on Valentine's Day! 
— 


{Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


A TURKISH COURT OF JUSTICE. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


I went from Jerusalem to Constantinople by land, and on my 


way I stopped at the small town of Devli, which is situated at the | 
It | 
| is a wild, romantic place, and I remained there several days to 
| examine the bold scenery, and to rest from the fatigue of my 


southern slope of Mount Arjish, in the eyalet of Karamania. 


I remained one day longer than I had intended, just to 
I had heard much 
of the wondrous wisdom of the old moliah who was to give judg- 
ment, and I determined to be present and test his wisdom and 
jadicial shrewdness by my own observation. The trials were 
to take place in one of the apartments attached to the common 
market, and near the middle of the forenoon the court was opened. 

By paying one of the tshawooskas a few coppers I obtained a 
good seat, nearly all the spectators being obliged to stand. The 
mollah (man of law) was an old man, certainly threescore and 
ten, and one of the most venerable looking men I ever saw. His 
hair was white as snow, and his beard, of the same silver hue, 
waved down over his breast. He had a calm, kind look, though 
there was a stern dignity about his aged features not to be mistaken. 

The first case which came up for trial was a curious one. An 
elderly man, named Mustapha, a dealer in jewels by profession, 
laid claim to a female slave that was at present held by another 
man. This second claimant was a common peasant named Gal- 
bec, and he at present had possession of the slave. The female 
was a Circassian, about twenty years of age, and very handsome. 

“The girl is mine,” said the old jewel-merchant, earnestly. “I 
bought her of her own father ten years ago, and she has been with 
me ever since until within the month last past.” 

“ Listen not to the old deceiver, most excellent judge,”’ pleaded 
the peasant Galbec, who was not over five-and-twenty. “The 
She has been with me six years. I bought her of 
Let judgment be ren- 


journey. 


girl is mine. 
her brother for my wife, and such she is. 
dered accordingly.” 

The old mollah then turned to the female herself, and asked her 
to which of these two men she belonged. 

“Galbec is my husband. I have lived with him six years.” 

“« And what have you done during all that time ?” 

“ Attended his flocks and helped him harvest his grapes.” 

“ And what did you do before you lived with him ?”’ 

“T remained with my parents in Okop.” 

“And were they peasants 

“ They were.” 

“T must reflect upon this for a while,” said the mollah; and 
then he bade the female sit down near him. There were no wit- 
nesses to be called, for the parties were strangers in the place, and 
the old merchant swore that his slave had been stolen from him 
while he travelled. 

It was truly a curions case, and without some further evidence 
it was impossible to judge of its: merits. It seemed reasonable 
that the girl should prefer Galbee for a master, seeing that he was 
young and good looking ; and then she appeared to love him, too. 
But yet the old merchant, Mustapha, secmed too earnest and sim- 
ple for a rogue. 

However, the matter rested apon the evidence already given in 
for the while, and the judge proceeded to call up the next case, 
which was full as curious as the preceding. 

A man named Saladecen, a short, mild-looking, middle-aged 
Armenian, had come to claim a saddle that was in the possession 
of another person. The saddle was already in the room; and it 
was a valuable one, being made of the best of stock, and richly 
and elaborately ornamented with gold and silver trimmings. 

“The saddle is mine,” said Saladeen. ‘I bought it of a Jew 
at Nigdeh, and I paid four hundred piastres in gold. This villain 
stole it as I slept by the roadside on the other side of the mountain.” 

“ Believe him not, most noble judge,” cried Aboul Muzzafar. 
“The saddle is mine. My brother in Konieh gave it to me, and 
when this fellow saw it he wished to bay it. I refused to sell it 
because it was my brother’s gift. He persisted in his demands, 
and when he found he could not buy it, he tried to force it from 
me, but I was too strong for him. So he swore vengeance, and 
has come hither in hopes of obtaining it through your decision.” 

This Aboul Muzzafar was stouter than Saladeen, but not so old. 
He told his story very plainly, and with seeming truth. In this 
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| case, as in the other, there were no witnesses. No one knew any- 


thing about the affair save the two claimants. 

The old mollah took the saddle and examined it. 

“It is a valuable saddle,” he said, 2s he turned it over, and 
pressed his fingers upon its pliant surface; “but I am at a loss 
which of you to believe.” 

“«Me, me,” cried Aboul. “It is mine.” 

“Justice,” uttered Saladeen. “ Give me justice.” 

“Ah!” uttered the mollah, as his fingers worked upon the sur- 
face of the enamelled leather near the bow of the saddie, “ what 
have we here? Give me a knife, some one.” 

A knife was handed him, and then the old judge proceeded to 
rip open the seam which confined the trimming of the bow, and 
as he laid the leather back he uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“Aha! you make this your treasury, do you?” the mollah re- 
sumed, as he took out half a dozen broad pieces of gold, each 
worth a double rupee. ‘ Aboul Muzzafar, how came this here ?”’ 

‘I carry it there for safety, most honored judge. It is all I am 
worth, and I hid it in there so that I might not lose it.” 

“Saladeen,” said the mollah, turning to the elder claimant, 
“what say you now? Did your saddle have money hidden in it ?” 

“No, sir, not that I know of,” the man answered, evidently 
fearful that he had lost his case becanse he had never discovered 
this gold. ‘It might have been there, but I knew it not.” 

“ Very well,” returned the judge, with a quaint expression of 
countenance. 
Aboul Muzzafar, you shall pay to Saladeen four piastres for the 
trouble you have put him to, and this evening you shall have a 
hundred lashes of the bastinado. I caused the gold to be sewed 
up in the saddle myself while it was in my possession this noon !” 

Aboul was led away by two officers, and Saladeen took his sad- 
die and his four piastres, and went on his way rejoicing. 


“Saladeen, the saddle is yours; and as for you, 


Two cases of mere award were afterwards disposed of, and then 
came up one of more importance. A man had bought some jew- 
els of a merchant of the town, andthey proved to be worthless. 
They were represented to be diamonds and rubies, but they proved 
to be nothing but glass. The merchant swore that he bought 
them of a friend for genuine stones, and he sold them for the same ; 
and, moreover, he still believed them to be what he had represented. 
The judge took them and looked at them. He held them in his 
hands some time, and then he took something from his bosom that 
he compared with them. 

“Why,” said he, speaking half jocosely, “this is only glass, as 
any one might tell. Lere—this simple girl would know better 
than to purchase this for a stone. What say you?” 

As he spoke he handed the trinket to the girl who had been 
claimed by the two men. He smiled as he did so, and she quickly 
took the jewel and looked at it, and weighed it in her hand. 

it not glass?’ he asked. 

“No, sir,” the girl confidently replied. “‘ It is a pure ruby, and 
of great price.” 

“ Ah—is it? But look at these. Are they also pure stones ?” 

So saying he handed her the jewels in dispute. She looked 
them over—weighed each one in her hand—and finally said : 

“ That first stone was pure, but these are all false—thcy are all 
glass—and worth so many simple beads.” 

“So I thought,” resamed the judge. “ The first I took from 
my own pocket, and I know it to be a ruby, but these others are 
only glass, and I decree thus: you who keep a shop here to sell 
jewels, and who sold for pure stones these pieces of glass, shall 
pay back in full the price you received, and take your baubles.” 

“ But, I knew not that they were glass,” pleaded the merchant. 

“ So thou hast said before, and in order that people may not be 
duped by thine ignorance, I order that my officers shall affix over 
your door this sentence: ‘ The merchant within cannot tell pure stones 
from glass. Trade with him accordingly!’ If you remove this 
placard before the expiration of one year your ears shall be split!” 

The dishonest merchant took his false stones, and refunded the 
money he had received for them, and then crawled away from the 
place. Theold mollah then turned again to the Circassian girl. 

“ Girl,” he said, sternly, “you belong to the jewel merchant. 
Go with him, and beware how you perjure yourself again !”’ 

“ But, most noble judge,” cricd Galbec, “she is mine; she—” 

“Stop,” interrupted the mollah ; “the wife of a simple peasant, 
and one who has led no other life, could not judge of precious 
stones with the precision of an experienced jeweller. She belongs 
to Mustapha, whose calling is in perfect keeping with his slave's 
remarkable aptness. Bot you shall not go off bootless. The offi- 
cers shall take you along with good Aboul Muzzafar, and you 
shall have a hundred lashes with him.” 

I saw a number more of that old mollah’s trials, and they were 
all marked by the same shrewd, calculating, unerring precision of 
just retribation. No jury ever empanelled could have arrived at 
truth as he did. He had an intuitive perception of the truth from 
the beginning, and his subsequent plans were more for the purpose 
of convincing others of the justness of his decisions than for con- 
vincing himself. 

On the following morning I saw Mustapha set off towards Kais- 
saria with his Circassian slave, and ere long afterwards I passed 
the shop of the dishonest jeweller. The placard was firmly fast- 
ened over his door, and a crowd of men and boys were collected 
about the place, hooting and howling in wild, derisive tones, for 
among all the crimes of the Turk there is none more debasing than 
that of dishonesty in trade, and none more summarily punished. 

I had the good fortune to enjoy the company of the old mollah 
as far as Kir Shehri—three days’ journey—and I found him as 
kind and affable in conversation as he was wise and prompt in 

judicial decision. He was literaliy overrunning with anecdote, 
and some of the things which he told me ought to be written— 
and sometime I may do it. 
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BALLOU’S 


SEARCHING FOR REBELS IN INDIA. 

The striking seéne ted in the ving below, 
eens an Eastern prince are engaged in a search for 
rebels. A huge elephant in the foreground, at the com- 
mand of his mahout, is beating down the doorway of a 
cottage supposed to contain re’ . The driver stands 
behind superintending his performance. A large how- 
dah is lashed on the back of the huge brute, in which 
an officer, glass in hand, is watching the cot from 
his commanding eminence, in a sharp lookout for fugi- 
tives. Another officer is lowering a bottle of wine to a 
comrade, who is ready to receive it. Pigs, ducks and 
hens, scattering wildly in alarm from the trampling of 
the elephant, rush from Scylla to Charybdis, for an eager 
native, with uplifted stick, stands ready to bring them 
down. In the distance is a group of elephants, and a 
detachment of troops. The whole scene is one of ani- 
mation and excitement. Woe to the poor wretches 
who fall into the hands of their pursuers, for the native 
princes of India have little mercy when offended. In 
the East Indies, the torture is still freely resorted to for 
the purpose of compelling the payment of taxes even. 
We have indisputable authority for this statement. The 
two most common forms of torture appear to be the 
Kittee (in Teloogoo called Cheerata), and the Anundal, 
which, in the same language, is called the Gingeri. The 
Kittee corresponds with the thumbscrew of the European 
torturer. It is a wooden instrument somewhat like a 
lemon-squeezer, between the plants of which the hands, 
the ighs, (in women also the breasts), the ears, and 
other more sensitive parts of ths body, are squeezed to 
the last points of endurance, often to fainting, and even 
to permanent disablement. In many places the kittee 
has been superseded by the more simple plan of vio- 
lently compressing the hands under a flat board, on 
which a heavy pressure is laid, sometimes even by the 
“— standing upon it ; or of compelling the sufferer to 
nterlace his fingers, and delivering him over to the iron 
gripe of the peons (or policemen), who sometimes rub 

eir hands with sand, in order to give them a firmer 
gripe. In other cases the fingers are bent back till the 
pain becomes unendurable. The anundal is a more 

rely Eastern torture. It consists in tying the victim in a stoop- 
ng or otherwise painful and unnatural position, generally with the 
head forcibly bent down to the fect by a rope or cloth passed round 
the neck and under the toes. The posture, however, is varied at 
the caprice of the executioner. Sometimes the poor wretch is 
made to stand on one leg, the other being forcibly tied up to his 
neck. Sometimes the arms and legs are curiously interlaced, and 
the frame, thus violently distorted, is kept bound up for hours, in 
a condition little short of dislocation. Sometimes a heavy stone 
is laid upon the back, while thus bent; and it often happens that 
the peons amuse themselves by sitting astride upon the unhappy 
sufferer who is undergoing anundal. More than one of the wit- 
nesses depose to the infliction of this torture under the fierce In- 
dian sun, upon a number of defaulters, placed together in rows, 
for two, three, four, and even six hours; and this in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the cufcherry, or revenue office, and in the presence 
of the tahsildar, or native collector, and of the assembled villagers. 
Will it be credited, that it is not uncommon to apply to the most 
sensitive parts of the body (inclosed in a cloth, or a cocoa nut 


JAMES OAKES, ESQ. 


shell, or other similar receptacle), a biting insect, or reptile, such 
as the poollah, or carpenter beetle, and to leave it to gnaw the 
flesh of the miserable sufferer? That, by a further refinement of 
cruelty, meant to combine both pain and humiliation, the defaulters 
are sometimes tied by the hair to the tail of a donkey or buffalo ? 
That they are occasionally hung up with the h downward ? 
And that it is an ordinary practice to put pepper or powdered chil- 
lies into the eyes or the nostrils, and to apply these and similar 
irritating drugs in other ways too revolting to be even hinted at ? 
The condition of the masses in India is indeed deplorable ; whether 
under their native princes, under a British protectorate, or under 
direct British rule. Poverty in the midst of wealth, severe labor, 
insufficient food, punishment—if infliction for no crime can be 
called punishment-—is their lot. Yet most of the Indian races are 
mild and gentle. Foreign and native rulers, however, vie with 
each other in oppressing them. The rule of the British is more 
lenient than that of the native princes; yet, judged by the Chris- 
tian standard, it is unjustifiably severe. The poor excuse that it 
is an improvement on the normal condition of the natives is a 


SEARCHING FOR REBELS IN INDIA. 


sophistical argument. We are not to measure our con- 
duct by the standard of barbarians, but by the loftier 
standard of morality which we possess. There have 
not been wanting, however, powerful philanthropists to 
espouse the cause of the poor East Indians. Edmund 
Burke and his com opened this field, and members 
of the British parliament of today are pursuing the 
same track. It is to be hoped that the condition of the 
East Indians will be finally ameliorated. 


JAMES OAKES, ESQ. 

One of the best photographic likenesses we ever saw 
was that by those admirable artists, Messrs. Masury, 
Silsbee & Case, of this city, from which Mr. Hill exe- 
cuted for us the equally admirable and lifelike sketch 
which accompanies this article. Mr. Oakes’s “ 
of friends” in this, his native city, in New York, and 
at the southwest, where he is equally well known and 
appreciated, will thank us heartily for this “‘ counterfeit 

resentment” of one of our most popular men—how he 
himself will like the liberty we have taken, we haven't 
inquired. The order of ‘‘ off with his head!” was the 
logical consequence of a sight of the photograph. Our 
apology to Mr. Oakes would be, that when for a long 
series of years, a gentleman has written for the public 
journals, acquiring thereby an enviable reputation as a 
sound and impartial critic, and a sprightly sketcher of 
men, manners and passing events, particularly in the 
sporting line, although his literary labors may be non- 
professional, he becomes public property, and is fair 
game for the artist and the editor. ‘ We may be a 
—but that’s our opinion.” To the readers of that ad- 
mirable .sporting and theatrical journal, the New York 
“Spirit of the Times,” so ably edited by William T. 
Porter, Esq., Mr. Oakes has a for along time been a 
contributor—chiefly of theatrical criticisms, under the 
somewhat transparent nom de plume of “ Acorn,” and 
his lively letters form one of the most attractive features 
of that journal. The “ Post,” of this city, also has fre- 
quently been enriched with Mr. Oakes’s contributions ; 
and the ‘‘ New Orleans Picayune ” has enjoyed the same 
favor. Indeed, we are confident that the collected writ- 
ings of “ Acorn” for a dozen years past, would fill sev- 
eral volumes. Thoroughly posted on the drama and the turf, he 
writes on these subjects with the zest of an amateur, the im 
tiality of a judge, and the spirit of a gentleman. Bell’s “ Life in 
London” has frequently copied his articles; and we have seen 
some of them re-produced in the French “Journal de St. Hubert,” 
These labors have all been labors of love performed at intervals of 
leisure, Mr. Oakes leading the active life of a Boston merchant. 
He has ever been distinguished by a fondness for field sports and 
athletic exercises, and has owned and driven some of the best road 
nags that ever trotted “low down in the thirties” over the Mill- 
dam and the “ Neck.” The performances of his famous mare, 
“ Polly Ogden,” years ago, are remembered by many gentlemen 
of this “ilk.” ous, high-spirited, a warm frend, and a 
most genial and entertaining companion, Mr. Oakes enjoys an 
enviable popularity with all who know him. Long may he live 
to enjoy lite, to enliven society, and to gratify the public by his 
literary efforts! His graceful pen has written the obituaries of — 
of his contemporaries ; but — may it be before another pen 


be summoned to write his in iac strains befitting him. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

The whole of our last page is occupied by a fine engraving, 
rom 4 drawing by Champney, prepared expressly for our paper, 
and illustrating scenes from Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, as produced under Mr. Barry’s management at the Bos 
ton Theatre. The upper portion of the engraving, amidst beau- 
tifal scroll work, represents the little fairy beings who play so con- 
spicuous a part in the exquisitely imaginative drama of the greatest 
of dramatic poets. 


“Avision 
Of some gay creatures of the element 
That in colors of the rainbow live 
And play i’ the plighted c ” 


The lower part of the picture is a beautiful view of the environs 
of Athens, with temples on either hand, columns wreathed with 
luxuriant parasitic plants, a sculptured balustrade, sail and row 
galleys sleeping on the tranquil waters, and receding headlands 
fading away in the delicious atmosphere of the Greek climate. 
The production of this drama will prove, ere the close of its run, 
the most signal triumph of Mr. Barry’s management, eclipsing in 
splendor and mounting even the “ Tempest,” while the perform- 
ance of the play by the talented dramatic corps leaves nothing to 
be desired. The dioramas for the “Tempest” cover 20,000 feet 
of canvass, while those for the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in- 
cluding three moving panoramas, cover 30,000 feet. In the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” we have an assemblage of char- 
acters so incongruous and apparently discordant, that the wildest 
imagination can form no conception of the manner in which they 
can be made to work together; but no sooner does the mighty 
magician grasp his magic wand, than we see them marshalled into 
action. Each a principal and yet subordinate, each a portrait and 
yet but an appendage to the canvass, each a centre with its circling 
orbs, while all revolve around a common point, the imagination of 
the poet. It is a triumph of the modern stage to be able to clothe 
this poetic conception in material forms that satisfy the imagina- 
tion of Shaksperian readers. To do this required not only all the 
resources of the Boston Theatre, ample as they are, but a refined 
and cultivated taste and large dramatic experience, such as Mr. 
Barry possesses. He may well present this drama to the most 
critical audiences, without fearing an unfavorable verdict. 


+ 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» Readings of “Hiawatha,” by ladies in Indian costume, 
are the latest rage in the way of popular entertainment. 

+++ It is said that the sale of novels is sensibly declining. 
Can’t somebody open a new vein in literature ? 

«+++ The legislature of Kentucky have prohibited games of 
ten-pins. How about “eleven strikes ?” 

«+e» The bridge over the Illinois River at Morris has been 
completed. It is a great work accomplished. 

«++» Orr, styled the “ Angel Gabriel,” at last advices, was in 
durance vile at Demarara, for exciting riot and bloodshed. 

-+»» Mr. Buchanan has left a most agreeable impression in 
England, and Mr. Dallas has been handsomely received there. 

+++ The new iron dome for the Capitol at Washington, re- 
cently depicted in our paper, will cost a million dollars. 

+++ A brother of General Santa Anna is building a saw-mill 
in Kentucky on the Beargrass River. 

+++» Madame Anna Bishop is living in Australia with a mar- 
ried daughter, retired from the stage. 

-+++ The secretary of the treasury thinks that fishing bounties 
should be abolished, and the duty on salt repealed. 

+++. A negro woman in New York, formerly a slave, has be- 
come tired of freedom, and returaed to her old master. 

+++» Im the year 1855, there was received from Brazil, coffee 
to the amount of 135,369,383 pounds, valued at $11,815,818. 

+++» The Baltimore American says the business of vending 
lottery tickets is again started, and will be persisted in. 

+++« The bishop of Vermont is laboring for the establishment 
of a theological seminary in his diocese. _- 

+ +++ Over five millions of dead letters were received and opened 
at the dead letter office, Washington, in 1855. 

+++» The first herring of the season was sold at Taunton for 
one dollar and a half. Good for Taunton! 

+++» The stalks of the artichoke plant are said to make a very 
excellent quality of paper. 

+++» Probably no sovereign of modern times was ever more 
popular with her people than Queen Victoria of England. 

+++» It is said that a Frenchman is in this country, teaching, 
“for a consideration,” the art of adulterating milk. 

++++ Governor Wise is determined to protect the oysters of 
Virginia. Free trade in bivalves is inadmissible. 

+++» One of our Boston undertakers was formerly a soldier of 
Napoleon I., who made plenty of work for the trade. 

+++. Buffalo is claimed to be the greatest grain mart and depot 
in the world. The receipts last year were 25,022,177 bushels. 

+++» Love is an expensive article. A “love of a dress” costs 
about a thousand dollars, as times go. 

+++» Grisi, who turned so many heads here, is thought to be 
somewhat used up at Paris—though still a card. 

+++» Am English author has published an aceount of four thou- 
sand persons who have attained the age of 100. 


AMERICAN ART. 

The first dawn of the struggle for independence in our country 
displayed such an array of statesmanship, that the old world, daz- 
tled by its magnificence, in spite of its hoary prejudices, admitted 
that the British colonics in North America possessed a body of 
legislators, orators and political writers worthy of being ranked 
with the most illustrious of Europe. The proofs were so potent 
that bigotry and hatred even could not gainsay their force. But, 
the political talent of the republic having been admitted—all other 
talent was denied. It was asserted that the very causes which 
produced the political greatness of the country, would prove fatal 
to the development of literature, of painting, of sculpture, music 
and the drama. 

One by one, however, in the course of our national progress, 
we have proved the falsity of European prophecies, and demon- 
strated the ability of Americans to succeed in every—the highest 
branches of art. Simultaneously we produced painters and liter- 
ary men whose productions extorted the admiration of the world. 
We have lived to flood the market of that England which sneered 
at the very idea of American authorship, with American books. 
Long, long before, we had given a president to the Royal Acad- 
emy of London, and now the fame of Allston as a painter, and of 
Powers as a sculptor, is as brilliant in Great Britain as in the 
United States. 

But there were other arts in which we were challenged to pro- 
duce a representative. We were told that Americans could not 
sing. Very well—we have furnished in reply, American prima 
donnas to La Scala. We were told that Americans could never 
learn to dance—yet American dancers have trodden with applause 
the European boards. We have even produced operas and orato- 
rios. ‘ But at least,” pursued the indefatigable objectors, “ you 
have no drama—and you never will have.” Softly—we have pro- 
duced some excellent dramas ; and the names of Dr. Bird, Judge 
Conrad, Epes Sargent and Willis occur to us as associated with 
productions destined to keep the high place accorded them in the 
modern acting drama. 

In our city alone, at the Boston Theatre, now only in its second 
season, there have been produced four admirable plays—each 
acomplete success. “ Norma,” by Sargeat; “Olympia,” by 
Thaxter; Jones’s “ Zafari,” and “’Tis Ill Playing with Edged 
Tools,” —the last a piece which the veteran Barry pronounced 
‘the best three act comedy ” he had ever read. We firmly believe 
that this last success inaugurates a new literary era in this coun- 
try. It is a timely blow aimed at a social vice, with a vigor that 
reminds us of that of the English dramatists of the Augustan 
era. It is the first true comedy of American manners which has 
been written. It is not marred by a single trait of caricature— 
by a single farcical feature. While the incidents are striking, 
they are such as might and may have occurred in real life. The 
characters are strongly individualized, and are original creations. 
This piece shows, not only what may be done for the American 
drama, but for the drama itself, irrespective of nationality. In 
this country we long ago freed the stage from its objectionable 
features. But that was not enough. It was to be made some- 
thing more than a mere amusement—it was to be made a power- 
ful means of moral influence. Some steps in the right direction 
had been taken—but it remained for the author of the new com- 
edy to make a bold and successful advance. He has done so— 
and we may now hope that his example will find many bold and 
successful imitators. 
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A COURT SCANDAL, 

Prince “ Halbert,”’ consort of Queen Victoria, inventor of the 
“‘ Halbert ’at,” field-marshal, etc., is said to be a perfect mar- 
tinet. Lately, at an official reception, he decidedly snubbed a vet- 
eran colonel, and his toadies imitated his example. The brave 
colonel was at a loss to account for his treatment, until he was 
waited on by one of the prince’s aides, who informed him that 
his, the colonel’s, coat-flaps were three inches too long! The 
colonel indignantly retorted, that when fighting the enemies of 
his country, he had never given them an opportunity to measure 
his coat-flaps. Moreover, he offered to produce the testimony of 
the regimental tailor in his favor. Tho schneider being sent for, 
demonstrated that for a person of the colonel’s height, the coat- 
flaps were of the regulation length, so that at the next reception, 
the brave old colonel was less cavalierly treated. If this story be 
true—and we honestly confess that it looks as if it were cut out 
of the whole cloth—the affair was rather discreditable to ’is royal 
’ighness, Prince Halbert, hinventor of the Halbert at, etc., etc. 

France.—The birth of an heir to the throne of France is still 
the theme of rejoicing in Paris. What hopes are built upon this 
infant life! Similar hopes clustered round the Duke de Reich- 
stadt, the “King of Rome,”—but how deplorably were they 
blasted ! 


A Bear Srory.—A gallant Dutchman in Canada West, late- 
ly killed a bear with the stock of his carbine, after a hard tussle. 
Verdict of the country—“ served him right,” because the animal 
had been attempting to appropriate the Duatchman’s live pork. 


Mepp.ixe.—Busy-bodies are almost always idlers. The less 
business a man has, the more he meddies with that of his neigh- 
bors. Make a note of this! 


Bounp ro x1sz.—People who tease short-tailed bulls in fly 
time. The bull.is apt to treat them to a couple of horns, gratir. 


Postace.—The postage on Ballou’s Pictorial is one halt cent per 
number, when paid three months in advance, at the office of delivery. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD DIGGERS. 


Occupying the whole of pages 280 and 281, of our present num- 
ber, is a magnificent picture from the pencil of Billings, and the 
graver of Andrew, designed and executed expressly for the Picto- 
rial, and, as a work of art, the best of our series of large engrav- 
ings now in the course of publication. The subject, a strictly 
national one, and commemorative of one of the most remarkable 
events in the history of civilization, is handled with great breadth 
and power. The spectator is transported to a mountain gorge, in 
which a full supply of water enables the gold diggers to carry on 
their operations, and stimulates them to the most intense activity. 
In the near foreground is the camp of a party of miners. The 
rude canvass tent is supported on rough poles, and round about 
in picturesque confusion are littered barrels, cradles, axes, picks, 
pans and guns. A sturdy digger, who has relinquished the 
pickaxe for a moment's rest, is seated at the mouth of the tent, de- 
livering his oracular sentiments to a comrade, who is leaning on 
his spade. His faithful dog, the companion of his wild life, is 
gazing up into his face wistfully, as if he comprehended him, as 
weil as the stalwort man leaning on his rifle, and bearing pick 
and pan on his shoulder, who stands besides the rude cradle. 
Delving into the soil, excavated already to a considerable depth, 
is a sturdy miner with uplifted pick, indifferent to everything ex- 
cept his occupation, into which he is throwing his whole heart and 
soul. Following the course of the stream, we have a variety of 
figures—some filling cradles and washing out the “oro;” others 
counting their golden gains, or engaged in those domestic avoca- 
tions which the absence of women forces on the men. At one 
tent a group are collected round a horseman, who brings pews 
from a distant “digging,” or perhaps from San Francisco. The 
flag on the top of the tents indicates a “ hotel,” or a “ store.” The 
scene sweeps away to the distance in clouds and snowy peaks, and 
the whole is a splendid illustration of the ‘‘ Land of Gold.” 


+ 

“Exvie tue Founp.iine: or, The Homicide of Hazlehurst.” — 
This is the expressive title of a novelette just commenced in the 
Flag of our Union, from the pen of Mrs. Carouing Orne. With 
the exception of the “ Contrabandist,” which we lately published 
in the Pictorial, this is the best story we have printed for years. 
It is a story of the present day, and is intensely interesting from 
the beginning to the end. 


— 

A Bar or Gotp —At Marysville, California, a bar of gold has 
been cast, weighing over 378 ounces, worth $7280 57. Some 
people feared, when the wealth of California was first developed, 
that gold would be so plenty that crowbars would be made of it. 
That time has not yet arrived. 


> 

Evercreens.—Our friends in the country who are ornament- 
ing their residences, ought to plant evergreens, remembering that 
thes deciduous trees only bear foliage half the year. The Norway 
fir is the most beautiful of all evergreens, and is a rapid grower. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Daniel Fraser to Miss Catharine Ham- 
ilton; by Kev. Dr. Wells, Mr. George W. Perrott to Miss Mary A. Goddard; 
Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charies Hi Spear to Miss M. Lissie Pennock; by Kev. 
r. Porter, Mr. Benjamin Tompkins to Miss Jane Miller; by Rev. Dr. Kirk, 
Mr George J. Harrison to Miss Elisabeth Landsburgh; by Right Rev. Bishop 
Kastburn, Mr Charles Hook Appleton to Miss Isabelia Mason.— At Dorchester, 
by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. J. Lowell Parker, of Boston, to Miss Rebecca Gleason 
Bass.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Brigg. Mr. Charlies W. Turner to Miss Elizabeth 
D Goodhue.— At Abington, Mr. Angus W. Young to Mies Orinda H. Osborn.— 
At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall Mr. John Coin to Miss Ellen Cunningham. 
—at Swampscot, by Rev. Dr. Huntingtcn. Mr. Shelton Barry, of Boston, to 
Miss Mary F. Putnam.— At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Wheaton, Mr. Thomas ~ 
M'Donald to Miss Lucy Abby Rust.— At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Lenon, 
Mr. John Carigan to Miss Ann Kensey.—At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. 
George Strout to Miss Lucy A. Gordon —At Worcester, by Kev. Mr, Adams, 
Mr George W. Frost to Miss Mary Ellen Abbott.— At New Bedford, by Rev. 
Mr. How, Mr. Thomas M. Allen to Miss Mary A. T:ipp.— At Barre, by Rev. Mr. 
Braman. Mr. Frederick W. Thrasher, of New Braintree, to Mies Nancy M. Rice. 
—At Grafton, Mr. Francis Gleason, of Shrewsbury, to Miss Ellen 8. Green. 


DEATHS. 


In this ey Mr. William L. Bird, 38; Mrs. Rebecca W. Duff, 42; Mrs. Mary 
Ford, 71; Mrs. Jane Sullivan, 28; Mr. Bryan J. Watt, 20; Mrs. Ellen J. Lar- 
kio, 44; Mr. John Flanagan, 72.—Mrs. Mary Ford, 71.—At Roxbury, Mr. 

67.— At West Roxbury. Dea. Benjamin Farrington, 83.—At Som- 
erville, Mr. Samuel Hudson, 61.—At Malden, Mrs. Abigail Dodge, 67 —At 
Lynn, Widow Hannah Bruce, 94.—At Salem, Mrs. Joanna Ryan, 60; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Weymouth, 22; Mrs. Mary Hennesy, 70.—At South Danvers, Mr. 
William Skidmore, 75. At Concord, Mr. Joseph Merriam, 89.— At Gloucester, 


98.—At Plymouth, Miss Lydia Delano, 54.—At Worcester, Mre. Olive A., 
of Mr. Stephen T. Andrews, of Boston, 26; Balch Dean, Eeq , 81; Mrs. Lois R. 
, 85.—At New , Mrs Ellen Daly. 30; Miss Susan A. Besse, 20.— 
At ton, Mr. John F. Hill, 36.—At Fall River, Miss Eliza T. Millard, 46.— 
At Nantucket, Widow Thankful Davis, 75,—At North Adams, Mrs. Malvina 
Stewart, 29.— At Portemouth, N. H., Samuel A. Coburn, 61.—At Windham, 
Conn., Widow Eunice Tracy, 88.—At East Bridgeport, Conn , Gen. Enoch 
Foote, 85.—At New Haven, n., Dr. Henry Monson, 80,—At Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Dr. Moses 8. Little, 66. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the B&sT AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“THE SPIRIT LYRE” 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


“Tell us not the heart loves once, and once only. It is a many-stringed lute, 
and when touched deftly, by a skilful hand, discourseth excellent music ; 
and that tone is most beautiful whose echo is most perfectly reverberated 
from another.” 

O madly strike the lyre! 


Let boldest accents bound 
In thrilling strains of ecstacy, 
Filling the soul profound. 


Foarles:ly strike the lyre! 
Let not a note of care 

In harsh, discordant accents wake 
The tender echo there. 


Joyfully sweep the lyre! 
Iu strains of liquid song 

Let human life—let fleeting time, 
Dance merrily along. 


Yet softly touch the lyre! 
Bid gentle music flow— 

Calm the wild beating, bounding pulse— 
And lay the passions low. 


O slowly sound the lyre! 
For pleasure flies too swift ; 
Joy soars on fleetest wings—but grief 
° Is pleasure’s dying gift. 


Then sadly touch the lyre! 
A chastened softness stealing 
O'er the rapt spirit, purely blends 
Souls in like tone of feeling. 


But gently strike the lyre, 
Lest with harsh sweep it break! 
For tender, fragile are the chords 
That wildest echo wake. 
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[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.] 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 


BY M. H. LUCY. 


A CHEERFUL, happy group was gathered in old Farmer Wilton’s 
homestead, one autumn night—a beautiful scene the heart loves 
to dwell upon when the reality is gone forever! <A cheerful fire 
was glowing on the hearth. The bright flames would sweep over 
the faces of those who sat there, revealing the traces of love, joy 
and sorrow which time had imprinted there ; then, with a softened 
splendor they would chase over the walls, weaving strange, fan- 
tastic figures, and lighting up the darkest corners of the room. 

On one side of the fireplace was seated James Wilton; on the 
other sat the wife and mother; and directly front of the fire, side 
by side, were seated two young children. One with fair, silken 
curls, and sunny, blue eyes, you would recognize at once as the 
counterpart of Mrs. Wilton; but the boy bore upon Ais features 
the stamp of a life far removed from the genial atmosphere of that 
cheerful farmhouse. The mother speaks : 

“Remember, James, the promise—‘ Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.’ ” 

* But does that mean, Olive, that we are to adopt this little 
fellow ?”—laying his large hand on the boy’s head: 

“Tt does,” replied Mrs. Wilton, carnestly ; “and it means 
more than that; we are to love and cherish him equally with little 
Nellie. Can you not sce ?” 

“ Well, wife, I never thought of the passage before, with refer- 
ence to making my house an orphan’s asylum, I must confess ; 
but we must not expect to understand all that is contained in the 
Scriptures.” 

“ By no means, but we should act upon what we do understand.” 

“ Of course, Olive. But now about thechild. The burden will 
all be yours. Have you considered that ?” 

“ Yes, James, I have thought it all over, looked at the subject 
in ‘all its parts,’ as Aunt Nancy would say; and I am quite wil- 
ling to assume the charge, only say we may keep him.” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose it will be of any use to say no; and I 
rather think, if you have decided to keep him, the matter is settled.” 

And so was the destiny of little Henry Lee fixed. Thus was a 
fountain opened in that little household, from which should flow 
waters of unceasing gladness. Mr. Wilton attributed his wife’s 
desire to give a home to the little wanderer entirely to her good- 
ness of heart. Now this was indeed partly true; but down deep 
in her heart, he might have found a wild yearning after the love 
ef that son who long, weary years ago had left home and friends 
to struggle with the great world. Their home had been one of 
undimmed sunshine, until, years before, their noble boy, George, 
had gone out from their love and watchful tenderness, eager, as he 
told them in a brief note, to enter into the battle of life, and win 

fame and a name among men; a shadow fell over their hearts 
then, a gioominess folded even over the sweet fage of the little 
Nellie, and it had never been lifted ; and so when a little wander- 
ing one came to beg a crust of bread at their door, they kindly 
bade him welcome, and when he told them that father and mother 
were both dead, and his only sister lost to him, that he was even 
then secking her, Mrs. Wilton had said, “‘ Heaven sent him to us, 
let us not despise the gift!” * * * * * # 

“Yes, James, I think you are quite right, in allowing him to 
follow the bent of his genius. I have no faith in making lawyers 
of natural farmers, or vice versa, and Harry is so good a scholar, 
he deserves a college education.” 

“ Well, we will speak to him about it to-night. He has been a 
good boy, and I shall give him the means to pursue his education 
right willingly.” 


“ Nellie will be so pleased, too, James. She was saying the other 
day that she hoped you did not want to tie him to a farm-yard.” 

“Do you, know, Olive, it is just five years to-night since Harry 
came here? I think it is rather strange we never have heard any- 
thing of his sister, or” —and his voice grew strangely husky—“ or 
of our poor George.” 

“T shall never give up the hope of seeing him while I live, and 
if he is alive, I am sure he will come back to us.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Mr. Wilton. ‘ Heaven only knows what 
trials he has passed through since he left us!” 

“God will watch over him,” responded the wife, in a low tone. 

The sunset arrows were gleaming in every treetop, and the hush 
of coming night fell softly over the earth. It was the sweet month 
of blossoms—bright June. From a long ramble in search of flow- 
ers with their young schoolmates, Nellie and Harry now entered 
the house, and Mr. Wilton broached the subject under considera- 
tion as they sat down to tea. 

“T am going to send you away, Harry.” 

“Me, sir?” queried Harry ; while Nell’s blue eyes opened wide. 

“Yes. I’ve been talking of it a little. How would you like to 
go to college, and in eight or ten years come out a first rate law- 
yer, or a physician, and wear gold-bowed spectacles, and carry a 
big cane; with a fair chance of going into partnership with old 
Dr. Humphries over in Crab Hollow ?” 

“Mr. Wilton!” 

“What! Does the prospect of such glory overpower you? 
Don’t be bashful, Harry! You’ll do very well yet ; though I sup- 
pose you will have to study hard.” 

“Never mind the labor of it, but I do not feel that I have any 
claim on your bounty; and I have even been thinking of some 
means to earn my own living,” replied Harry. 

“All nonsense, Hal! I have quite settled the matter; that is 
to say, my wife and I have—for you see women are dreadful con- 
trary; and likely enough if I’d told her you were going to college, 
she would have insisted on your driving oxen all your life. I 
knew better than to go to work in that way. So you see, I just 
asked her what she thought of the plan, and she liked it at once. 
Make a note on’t, Harry, as Cap’n Cuttle used to, that you can 
coax a woman, but they wont be scolded into anything.” 

A hearty laugh, in which Mrs. Wilton joined, applauded the 
serio-comic speech of her husband. 

““When will he have to go ?” asked Nellie. 

“ Week after next, I believe.” 

“So soon?” And then there was silence. 

Much was to be said and done before Harry went away. Never 
flew the days so swiftly. It was the first time he had been parted 
from the family since he became an inmate of that home. He 
was sixteen years old, and Nellie was a year younger. 


On the evening before his departure, a short walk gave opportu- 
nity for a confidential chat with the fair girl who had grown up in 
beauty by his side, and had freely offered him a sister’s generous 
and confiding love. Henry Lec had never questioned the nature 
of the affection he bore her, until now when he was going away. 
Then he resolved to speak to her on the subject, and know if she 
could offer him any practical sympathy. And so he told her all— 
his hopes, his bright plans for the future; he pictured in glowing 
words the course he had marked out, asking only a promise to 
one day bless his life with a love deeper than that of mother or 
sister. Perhaps Nellie began at that identical moment to wake up 
to the fact that Harry Lee was very dear to her; at all events, she 
listened very quietly—and with appreciation! But with wonderful 
forethought, considering the circumstances, she very resolutely 
refused to bind herself by any promises, until Harry should be 
settled in Jife. And so they parted, with a mutual assurance of 
frequent letters. 

It was very lonely to Nellie Wilton after the departure of Harry. 
Their secret, if such it could be called, she decided to keep, think- 
ing it would save her many a merry sally from her fun-loving 
father. The letters they exchanged were sources of much pleasure 
and profit. All through the term vacation was looked forward to 
with a pleasure known only to those who have anticipated similar 
meetings ; and when it did come, the time sped on golden wings. 
Each had a long story to tell, and many questions to ask and 
answer. There were delightful reunions with old school friends, 
and above all, long talks with Nellie, who was not one whit less 
dear for the years that had gone by. And so the time sped on 
which brought Harry Lee to the close of his collegiate career. He 
had begin a generous, ardent, high-minded boy; he went forth a 
noble, ambitious man, scorning from his very soul an act of 
littleness. 

It is the last week at home before Henry Lee enters on the study 
of his profession. Fortune has smiled on his industry, and in 
addition to the intellectual wealth he had gained, a snug little sum 
is bequeathed him by an uncle whom he had long supposed dead. 
An equal amount was also in réserve for the lost sister Helen ; and 
Harry thenceforth renewed his efforts to discover her with in- 
creased assiduity. 

Let us look in upon the group in the farmhouse. It is some 
four years since last we made a call there. Farmer Wilton still 
bears on his frank features the impress of an honest, genial heart. 
Henry Lee is all he promised to be years ago. Mrs. Wilton looks 
hardly a day older; for the young in heart are no favorites with 
wrinkles and gray hairs. Nellie, from a beautiful girl, has ma- 
tured into a charming woman, which assertion Henry Lee would 

have defended to the death. 

“So you are going to take my advice about Dr. Humphries, 
Hal 

“ Yes, sir, I am going to play the devotee to the science of Escu- 
lapius; but I hope to make somebody besides a Dr. Humphries.” 

“To be sure, Dr. Harry Lee! I don’t see any chance of your 


taking his distinguished name, unless, when he steps out of this 
mortal sphere, he should make you the heir of his name, fame and 
pill-boxes.” 

“ A glorious prospect, Harry,” laughed Nell. 

“ Rather too glorious for me,” replied Harry. “But seriously, 
I must be about my work, which is to find a cure for every disease 
which flesh is heir to.” 

“ Hurry up, then,” said Mr. Wilton, “for there will be some 
fine cases of neuralgy and toothache, which you may miss, if you 
wait long.” 

“ Shall you let your light shine among us, Harry ?” asked Mrs, 
Wilton. 

“That important point is undecided. Nellie here can tell you 
mere definitely than myself.” 

But Nellie was very busy gazing into the fire, and nobody cared 
to disturb her. . 

With the sunshine in his heart, and around his way, Henry Leo 
left again the home of his adoption, to re-establish his converse 
with books and mental labor. There was much to encounter, if 
he would rise above mediocrity ; but with the love of Nellie Wil- 
ton asa star in his path, there was little fear that he would faint 
by the way. There was little to vary the months of this his last 
probation. Frequent letters, and occasional visits to the dear old 
farmhouse, were the white days in the calendar of Henry Lee. 

And now the term of his professional study is over, and Henry 
Lee has set out for the West to prepare a home for his bride. 
After a day of hard travel, he alighted at sunset before a substan- 
tial dwelling, on a fine ample clearing. Everything spoke of thrift 
and good taste. A hearty welcome was extended to the weary 
traveller, and on conversing, Harry found that his host was intend- 
ing to go to the very village where he had spent so many happy 
years. 

“T am going,” said he, “to seek a father and mother, whom I 
have not seen for many years—James Wilton ; possibly you know 
him.” 

“He is my best friend ; my father in affection—by adoption !” 

In words prompted by the liveliest gratitude, did Henry Lee 
rehearse the story of the past years to his attentive hearers. Until 
now they had not asked his name; and when he gave it, Mrs. 
Wilton asked, eagerly, ‘‘ Had you ever a sister ?—a sister Helen ?”’ 

The brother and sister long parted were met at last! 

Swiftly sped the days of that journey to the dear homestead. 
And when they were once more under its friendly roof, there was 
such gladness in their hearts as had not been there for ten long 
years ; for the son who hai been lost was found. * * 

-Very fair was Nellie Wilton, with the dress of snowy silk, the 
airy veil floating about her, and the orange blossoms twined 
among her sunny braids and hair, as she stood at the altar on her 
bridal day. ° And when all was over—when George had gone back 
to his forest home, and the young physician sought his home also, 
Mrs. Wilton said to her husband, “ Surely, James, we have now 
learned how true it is, ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.’ ” 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Fiorence Berrarep: or, The Last Days of the Republic. From the Italian cf 
D’Azeglio. Bya Lady. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. 1856. 12mo. pp. 529. 
Massimo d’Azeglio is a modern Italian author almost entirely unknown to 

the American public; and we have reason to thank the publisher, and the lady 

translator, for giving us this glorious specimen of his abilities. The story isa 
deeply interesting one, and admirably told. It has the magic of an historical 
romance by Scott. 

Tup Istanp or Cusa. By ALExXanDER Von Humpoupt. With Notes and a Prelimi- 
nary Essay, by J.8.Tarasner. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. pp.397. 


The name of Humboldt on a title-page is a sure passport to success. -A keen 
observer, profoundly versed in science, and an elegant writer, he adorns what- 
ever he touches. r. Thrasher has given us a charming version of the great 
German’s description of Cuba, while his introductory essay, principally of 4 
political character. as well-written and forcible. Our oniy regret. in reading 
this work, is that Mr. Thrasher did not give us more of his own personal obser- 
vations, for his official position and long residence iu the island enable him to 
do so most effectively. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Lives or AMERICAN Mercoants. By Freeman Hunt, A. M., editor of the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine. Vol. 1. 8vo. New York: of Hunt's Merchants’ 
Magazine. 1856. pp. 576. 
This splendid volume contains the biographies of twenty-one eminent Ameri- 

can merchants, and steel engraved portraits of nine of . Viz: Thomas I. 

Perkins, Thomas P. Cope, Peter C. Brooks. James G. King, Samuel Appleton, 

Samuel Slater, Jonas Chickering, Asa Clapp and Patrick T. Jackson. The 

biographies are from some of the most elegant pens in the country—that of Mr. 

Brooks by the Hon. Edward Everett. We regard this work as a valuable con- 

tribution to American literature—one worthy of the most extensive circulation 

and destined to add greatly to the brilliant reputation of its accomplished 
editor and publisher. No American library, public or private, will be consid- 
ered complete without this work. 


New Music.—G. P. Reed, 13 Tremont Street, has published ‘ Reuben and 
Phoebe” and the ‘‘ Merry Mountaineers,” as sung by Whitehouse’s New Eng- 
land Bards, and the “ Sword of Bunker iil,” as sung by Ossian’s Bards. 


Dreams AND REALITIES OF A Pastor AND TeacueR. By the author of “Rolling 
Ridge.” “‘ Parish Side,” ete. New York: J.C. Derby. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 439. 

Most stories profersedly ‘‘ founded on fact,” are as unreal as ble. But 
this life story of a man of thought and action is evidently a transcript of actual 
experience. It isa pleasant. as well as deeply interesting work, and cannot 
fail to find favor with the public. 


ELeMeNts oF NATURAL Pamosopny. By A. W. Spracus, A.M. (With 280 en- 
gravings.) Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 363. 
One of the clearest and most comprehensive elementary text-books on the 
science treated of we have yet examined. It cannot but find favor with all 
engaged in teaching, or in self-culture. 


Tae Humorovs Porms or Taomas Hoop. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 12mo. 
The name of Hood is a synonym for humor—and a collection of hie genial 


writings is a gift that the American public, with their fondness for fun, will 
know how to prize. The edition is a beautiful one. 


Tae PANORAMA, AND OTHER Porms. By J.G. Wurrrmer. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1856. 18mo. pp. 141. . 
This volume contains some of the most exquisite poetry (hat Whittier hes 
t written. His fame would be universal had he not preferred to treat 50 
ly of sectional themes, and to be the poet of the North, rather than the 
n. 


ted by Erzs Sancent. Boston: 
pp. 488. 


nal 
At Home anp Aproap. By Marcarer Ossou. Edited by her brother 
Anraur B. Fuuter. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1856. pp. 466- 


These ‘‘ things and thoughts on America and Europe” from the pen of the 
most gifted woman America ever produced, will be read with delight apd satie- 
faction. The dercriptions of places and scenery are exccedingly graphic, while 
the portraits of European celebrities are such as only Margaret Fuller could 


have penned. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE,. 

Mattresses stuffed with cork cut into little grains are coming 
nto use in New York. They are soft, easy and light, and on ship- 
board form very convenient life-preservers ——~ The colored Bap- 
tist church at Sacramento has been disbanded, on account of divi- 
sions among its members. ——— About 100,000 men are employed 
directly, and 49,000 indirectly on English railroads ; 140,000 men 
represent a population of half a million, so that it may be said 
that one fiftieth part of the English nation depend upon railroads 
for their subsistence. —— The ladies of Greenburg, Indiana, have 
yoted to appoint a committee of one hundred (selecting, of course, 
the prettiest), to visit all the liquor shops in town, and try by 
“kindness and affection to influence sellers to give up the busi- 
ness.” —— Captain Ingraham, the rescuer of Kosta, has been con- 
firmed by the Senate as Chief of the Bureau of Ordinance and 
Hydrography, vice Commodore Morris, deceased. —— For nearly 
forty years, the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, the distinguished Chinese 
scholar and indefatigable missionary, has prosecuted his labors in 
the gospel—first in the Malayan archipelago, and since the year 
1843,in China proper. Having recently learned that the pressure 
of these labors had begun to tell with serious effect upon his 
health and spirits, the directors of the London Missionary Society 
have invited him to revisit his native land.—— Where the last 
syllable in the name of a Chinese city is fou, it indicates that it is 
a city of the first class; tschon signifies the second class, and hen 
the third class. Cities with these terminations are always sur- 
rounded by walls. —— A company is organizing in Texas to work 
the silver mines near El Paso. —— They catch trout and pickerel 
in Canada, freeze them into blocks of ice, and restore them to life 
by warm water, at any future place or time. —— Emile Girardin, 
editor of the Paris Presse, is going to be married to Miss Shep- 
pard, daughter of a rich English widow. The belle Sheppard used 
to flirt with the emperor before his marriage with Eugenie. Girar- 
din’s first wife died only a short time ago; he has two millions of 
francs, and is about forty. Miss Sheppard is about twenty-five, 
and very pretty. ——In reading by candle light, place the candle 
behind you, that the rays may pass over your shoulder on the 
book ; this will relieve the eyes. —— A lady once remarked, that 
“carelessness was little better than a half-way house between acci- 
dent and design.” —— The Swedenborgians have prepared a lit- 
urgy for public service ; and a similar course of proceeding is being 
favorably urged by other denominations. Some lawyers in 
one of the New York courts were preparing themselves to make 
long speeches upon a question of costs, a few days ago. The 
judge stopped them at the beginning, and asked the amount of 
the controversy; and on learning that it was only two dollars, 
took out his wallet, paid the amount, and ordered the clerk to call 
the next case. —— The scientific world will learn with regret the 
death of the celebrated astronomer, Von Biela, which took place 
at Venice, on the 18th of February, in his 74th year.—— Punch 
says, “The queen of Spain, touched by a sense of the late cold 
weather, has just given a new cloak, ornamented with garnets to 
the value of two hundred thousand reals, to ‘a statue of the Vir- 
gin of Sorrows.’ There are many sorrowful virgins in England, 
children and orphans of Spanish bondholders, who would feel 
obliged to her majesty for a similar amount of reals to be bestowed 
upon sorrows, not in stone, but in flesh and blood.” —— Professor 
Anderson’s “great trick” seems to be to make a theatre disap- 
pear, as three have been burnt under his management. —— Rev. 
Adolphe Monod is described as the flower of the evangelical clergy 
of Paris. He has extraordinary pulpit talents, adorned with a 
rare degree of humility, devotion and spirituality ; and competent 
judges regard him as the best living preacher of France—an opin- 
ion which even the celebrated Catholic orator, Father Lacordaire, 
is said to entertain. His voice is of singular sweetness and har- 
mony, and his pronunciation of the French language cannot be 
surpassed. —— John Dryden, who received thirty-one wounds in 
one day, at the storming of Sebastopol, is entirely recovered, and 
again doing duty. 
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Battoon Sxirts.—In Paris, some inventive genius has con- 
trived a new sort of air-tight-skirt, which the wearer can inflate at 
pleasure by breathing into a gutta percha tube. The robe thus 
remains in a state of collapse when the lady is riding to a ball and 
requires room to seat herself, but is expanded to full size when 
she enters the salon. We should think the husbands of the mar- 
ried might blow them up for such ridiculous extravagance. A 
gentleman out west lately invited a lady to ride with him; but 
finding her dress occupied the whole of the vehicle, he mounted 
the horse and rode off ala postilion of Longiumeau, who was 
“such a beau.” 


E Prvrisvs Unum.—“ Can you hexplein the meaning of 
those French words that are hissuing from that heagle’s mouth ?” 
asked a John Bull; looking at an American standard, of a Yan- 
kee sailor. “Why, douse my toplights, where did you go to 
school ?” replied Jack. “I thought everybody knew— We're all 
Ayying to glory!" 


Nowy Canaren’s Boox axp Stationery Co., No. 77 Lona Waarr, San Fran- 
Cisco, CaL.—T according to an act of the Legislature of California, 
1, 1855. Caarntes P. Kiwsaut, President.—Trosrzes—Charies P. 

Thomas N. Hibben, G@. B. Gatacar, Agent, New 
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Pracues.—Don’t be afraid. We shall have a fine crop of this 
Glorious fruit this year, and no mistake. Our reputation as 
Prophet on it. ‘ 

Ivptans.—The Minnesota Pioneer goes in for granting In- 

dians land to settle on, in order to civilize and keep them quiet. 


Wapside Gatherings. 

New guano islands have been discovered in the Pacific. 

The Indians of Minnesota have suffered much from famine dar- 
ing the last winter. . 

Sugar lands in Texas can be obtained at from three to eight 
dollars per acre. 

Petitions are floodings the New York Legislature asking the 
right of elective franchise to women. 

The Rev. Eleazer Williams, “ Dauphin of France,” is in Wash- 
ington, oppressed by illness, age and penury. 

Van Amburgh has nearly completed arrangements for a first- 
rate equestrian company, to be exhibited in this country. 

The authorities of Syracuse have offered a reward of $3000 for 
the detection of incendiaries. 

Indian depredations continue on the Texas frontier, and a party 
is organized to follow them into Mexico. 

The American Colonization Society acknowledges the receipt of 
a donation of $400 from a lady in Connecticut. 

The Portsmouth ( Va.) Transcript publishes the names of 1077 
persons who died in that place last summer. 

The clipper ship Wild Wave, of Boston, lately finished a voy- 
age of 24,000 miles, which she accomplished in 199 days. 

Daniel Bowen, the oldest printer in the United States, died 
recently in Philadelphia, in the 96th year of his age. 

Father O’Callahan, Catholic priest at Holyoke, has published a 
book against usury, or the taking or giving of any interest what- 
ever. 

By sowing nitrate of soda, in small quantities, in showery wea- 
ther, under trees, or either in bald or rank places, a most beauti- 
ful verdure will be obtained. 

It is said that a “crack” sailor is coming over from England, 
during the approaching yachting season, to contest the champion- 
ship of the New York fleet. 

The pages in Congress receive sixty-two dollars per month for 
dancing attendance on the members of Congress. The man who 
makes the fire gets three dollars per day. 

The citizens of Portsmouth, Va., have agreed to erect a monu- 


ment over the remains of the physicians and nurses who fell by . 


the epidemic there last season. 


The common strawberry is a natural dentrifice, and its juice, 
without any preparation, dissolves the calcareous incrustations of 
the teeth, and renders the breath sweet and agreeable. 


The Bangor Whig says that many cf the old and some of the 
young plum trees in that vicinity have been killed, and others 
seriously injured, during the last winter. 

The late Henry Parish, of New York, left by his will the sum 
of $50,000 to various benevolent institutions. Among them was 
$10,000 to the American Bible Society. 

The Vicksburgh and Texas Railroad, now in progress, does 
not vary three miles from an air line throughout its entire length, 
which is 190 miles. 


Mr. T. W. Whitley, the artist, has sailed for Europe. He pur- 

ses delivering a course of lectures in different parts of Great 

ritain, his native country, ere he returns to America. 

A child of Mr. George Atkins of South Gardiner, aged about 
nine months, vomited up one hundred and thirty-eight pins, recently. 
The story seems almost incredible, but it is authenticated by the 
Gardiner Transcript. The child is doing well. 

A young gentleman named Porter, of Manchester, N. H., took 
arsenic, lately. He had a love affair, and took this method and 
medicine to get out of it. Of the medicine, however, he did not 
take enough, and still lives to lament and to be laughed at. 

We learn that, about the 12th of February, Isle au Sal, Cape 
de Verds, was healthy for humans, but cattle were dying for want 
of water, which was terribly scarce, no rain having fallen for four 
years ! 

Drury Lane Theatre, London, was discovered to be on fire, 
lately, but was saved from destruction. The wadding of a gun, 
fired during the performance of a pantomime the previous evening, 
had lodged upon and fired one of the beams of the flies. 


According to the London Medical Times, the highest rates of 
mortality are found among the butchers. The writer states that 
the red injected face of the butcher has produced a wrong idea as 
to the healthy nature of his occupation. But this idea has been 
corrected by careful observation, and an analysis of the last census. 


During the assault on the Redan, an English officer was about 
being bayoneted, when he caught the hand of a Russian officer 
and gave him the Masonic grip. The Russian at once struck up 
the threatening bayonet, led his newly found brother to the rear, 
and treated him with all the kindness of a mason. 


Mr. Wood, the American Consul for Syria, writes to the Boston 
Traveller that fifty boxcs of the monuments of disinterred Nine- 
veh, procured for different New England colleges, reached Beirut 
in October last, and will be despatched by the first vessel which 
sails from there in the spring. 


The Lutheran Church is just now agitated by a warm discus- 
sion of their chief doctrinal symbols. Some wish to retain the 
venerable Augsburg Confession intact as the formal basis of doc- 
trine, while others desire to introduce what is called the Definite 
Platform, which denies certain errors supposed to be implied in 
the old confession. 

A gentleman who was born in Detroit, and is now 74 years of 
age, informs the Monroe Commercial that the winter of 1812 was 
colder than the last. The ice in the lake was three fect thick, and 
closed up some of the harbors till May. Ten years previous to 
that time, the winter was still colder ; and one winter, he recollects, 
the snow was three or four feet deep on a level. 

During the siege of Sebastopol, a Russian shell buried itself in 
the side of a hill without the city, and opened a spring. A little 
fuuntain bubbled forth where the cannon shot had fallen, and dur- 
ing the remainder of the siege afforded to the thirsty troops who 
were stationed in the vicinity an abundant supply of pure cold 
water. 

Mr. M. P. Pierce, of Cleveland, Ohio, was recently stopped by 
two gentlemanly highwaymen, and requested to “ shelt out.” 
Handing them a roll of bills, they bid him “good night.” The 
roll of bills was composed of broken bank notes !—the mean 
scamp having defrauded the gentlemen out of $2000 in good 
money and two gold watches ! 

There are now 1800 Protestant pastors in Holland, of whom 
1600 belong to the Reformed Dutch Church. The latter was 
once and for a long time the established church of Holland, and 
the only one which had the favor of the State; but now, three 
others—the Lutherans, the Remonstrants, and the Mennonites,— 
share that favor. Even the Roman Catholias receive the aid of 
the government in the maintenance of their churches. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAB DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Foreign Items. 


It is said that there are 250,000 laborers in the English mines 
who scarcely ever, if at all, see the light of day. 


M. Lamartine is said to be revising for the press a new volume 
of poems, entitled ‘‘ Des Illusions.” 

The freedom of the press was, on the 2!st of January, pro- 
claimed in Moldavia, and laws for its regulation published. 

An Admiralty Circular has been issued in England stating that 
‘it is their lordships’ desire that officers of the navy should not 
wear beards or moustaches on board her majesty’s ships.” 


M. de Girardin is said to be about to re-issue his well-known 
essay entitled “‘ Peace,” in which he calls for the immediate de- 
struction of Gibraltar. 


There are twelve newspapers published in Constantinople, seve- 
ral of them having unpronounceable Turkish, Greek and Bulga- 
rian names. 

The Emperor of Austria, “desiring to recognize the services 
which Baron de Rothschild has rendered to the State,” has con- 
ferred upon him the decoration of the Second Class of the Iroa 
Crown. 


The French government his decided on the construction of a 
railway from Saarbruck to Teves, and another to the frontier of 
Luxembourg ; application has been made to the Chambers for a 
credit for this purpose. 


The merchants of Liverpool are making efforts to adorn with 
chefs-d’euvre of sculpture St. George’s Hall. Statues of Peel and 
Stephenson are already placed ; and they have now invited twelve 
of the most eminent English sculptors to send in models for a 
a of Archdeacon Brooks. The sum named for the work is 

1750. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-+. Modesty is of the color of virtue —Diozenes. 

.... No metaphysician ever felt the deficiency of words as 
much as the grateful.—Lacon. 

-++. The things which are remembered are few and unimpor- 
tant compared with those which are forgotten.— Wigglesworth. 

.++. The seasons, like ourselves, teach their course by some- 
thing of beauty, or of glory, that is left behind. —Bulwer. 


-+.. Few take care to live well, but many to live long; though 
it is in everybody’s power to do the former, but in no man’s power 
to do the latter.— Thomas Fuller. 

.... It is fitter for youth to learn than to teach, and for age to 
teach than learn ; and yet fitter for an old man to learn than to be 
ignorant.— Vuuvenarques. 

.--. He who pleases himself, without injuring his neighbor, is 
quite as likely to please half the world, as he who vainly strives to 
please the world. —Lacon. 

_ «+++ There is not, perhaps, a more whimsically dismal figure 
in nature than a man of real modesty who assumes an air of im- 
pudence.— Goldsmith. 


.... A man who has no enemies ought to have very faithful 
friends, and one who has no such friends ought not to think it a 
calamity that he has enemies to be his etfeciual monitors.— Carlyle. 

.... A winged word hath struck ineradicably in a million hearts, 
and envenomed every hour throughout their hard pulsation. On 
a winged word hath hung the destiny of nations.—Landor. 

-«+. A troubled mind is often relieved by maintaining a cheer- 
ful demeanor. The effort withdraws its attention from the cause 
of pain, and the cheerfulness which it promotes in others extends 
by sympathy to itself. — Wigglesworth. 


> 


Joker's Budget. 


Why are good resolutions like fainting ladics? Because they 
want “carrying out.” 

Advice to an editor is like wit to a millionaire, or modesty in a 
ballet dancer—a little of it goes a great way. 

We often hear of a man ‘being in advance of his age,” but 
who ever heard of a woman being in the same predicament ? 


Sweddlepipes thinks that instead of giving credit to whom it is 
due, the cash had better be paid. Rather impertinent, Mr. Sweddle. 


A facetious tradesman in Worcester, after having repeatedly 
announced that he was selling off, has now placarded his house with 
bills stating that he is selling on! 


Apple-dealer to pilfering youth—“ Young man, drop that apple 
and start!” Loy—‘‘ Certainly, but I thought you always gave 
samples to customers.” 

“T shall be at home next Sunday night,” a young lady said, as 
she followed her beau to the door, who seemed to be wavering in 
his attachment. ‘So shall I,” was his reply. 

A priest once said, in addressing his flock :—‘‘ Marry a pint of 
rum to a lump of sugar, and in less than an hour there will spring 
from the union a whole family of shillelahs and broken heads.” 

A Western writer thinks if the proper way of spelling tho’ is 
“though,” and ate “eight,” and bo “beau,” the proper way of 
spelling potatoes is “ poughteighteaux.” The new way of spelling 
softly is psoughtleigh.” 

When Edward Everett was entertained at a public dinner béfre 
leaving Boston, Judge Story gave as a sentiment: “ Genius is 
sure to be rewarded where Everett goes.” Mr. Everctt respond- 
ed: “ Law, equity and jurisprudence—no efforts can raise them 
above one Story.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prove and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it 
is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the cntire sheet. which is of raz MAMMOTH 
size, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which fur exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of Bantou’s PicroRiaL.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


“ 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


seventeenth copy gra! 
One copy of Tus Fiac or our Union, and one copy of Batiou’s PicroriaL, 
$4 perannum. Published every Sarurpay, b; M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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